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FOREWORD 


Just over thirty’ years ago, a new species o£ being 
invaded Fleet Street, and then pervaded the world. 
He was the Press Photographer. Because o£ his 
work since then, journalism has been transformed all 
over the. world. I was in it at the beginning, and I 
know. 

In the early days, reporters would not speak to 
him. But then, in those days, some men on penny 
newspapers wouldn’t speak to roe. We were a 
ha’penny. And we were also — a picture paper 1 It 
was a dreadful crime. . - • 

In those days, the press photographer was 
regarded as an animal almost beneath contempt. 
Where he had come from, nobody knew. '' 

Often he had o^vned a small business as a photo- 
grapher somewhere in the suburbs, one be had 
thrown up for the High Adventure of Fleet Street. 

He earned, at the most, three or four pounds a 
week. Yet, at that salary, he went through the 
Balkan wars, and beat far-famed war correspondents 
at their own game. Gradually, he was sent all over 
the world. Indeed, he went abroad much oftener 
than the reporters did. 

He went at amoment's notice, and always he had 
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to be there at the identical second. A reporter-can 
pick his news up aftenvards. If a photographer is 
a minute latei he cannot get anything. 

In those early days, I defended the press photo- 
grapher. I was an * Art * Kditor ! I knew his 
worth. I knew the big job 'he was doing. I saw 
the importance of it. Few did. 

Then, one day, years afterwards, half-way through 
the War, Lord Nortbcliffe showed me, in his office 
in Printing House Square, the proo^ of a page of 
pictures going in The Times next morning. 

' You seem to have won,’ he said: He had always 
hated ‘pictures’. They had beaten him.. , 
To-day, every newspaper prints ‘ pictures especi- 
ally when they are not worth it. They have become 
a habit. The papers that originally sneered at press 
pKotogcaphy and all its works, now print Ollier ones 
than anybody. When photographs are particularly 
dull; they put underneath the names of two photog- 
' raphcrs instead of one. 

Now I have known, in my time, all the great press 
•■photographers. I use the word ‘great’, knowing ' 
what it means. The job requires courage and tact. 

It requires persistence. It requires such photo- 
graphic skill that, every time you expose a plate, you 
should be able to say, widi certainty, * That’s a front 
page! ' ■ 

• It is perhaps because the author of People I Have 
Shot Jcnows of my liking for his kind that he has 
asked me to write a foreword for him. 
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IX 


Well, I have many friends in the world of press 
photography. Perhaps Jim Jarch^ is the most in- 
timate. He has worked under me on two daily 
papers, and with me on a third. 

I have seen him in the office hundreds of times, 
and outside the office.- He has been with me on« 
jobs. We have laughed our way in his motor-car 
for hundreds of miles. He has carried my bag. 
He has dug up, for me, facts d was too lazy to get. 
He has dealt "with my telephone calls. He has 
smoked my cigars. ' If necessary, I think he would 
have cleaned my boots. 

He would, indeed, do anything. You could take 
him anywhere, and, whatever the company was, he 
would add fo its gaiety, tell, indeed, the best stories 
and catisp^most of the laughter.* He made life 
easy, ' - V ' ’ 

I remember, for instance, stopping a writing tour 
because Jim Jarche had been. promised to another 
journalist, whose narfje you ail know.^ . > 

* If I cannot have Jarche, I shall return, *-I said; . 

‘ If I cannot have Jarche, I won't go to Wales,* he ' * 
told Them. • ^ ' 

The battle over Jarche went- on for hours. 

‘The two prima donnas are quarrelling,’ said the 
staff, ‘and over a damned press photographer! * 

We both won. The odier fellow got the photo- 
grapher, I left off working. • 

I remember once sending a press photographer to 
Siam, to photograph the new khig's coronation^ On 
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a boat, he met somebody, who said to him, ‘ Is it true 
you are going to Siam? * 

* Yes, I want to photograph the coronation/ 

‘ That’s extraordinary,’ sjud the other fellow. * I 
am the new king. A coronation’s never been photo- 
graphed in Siam. It's all very sacred, you know. 
But rU get you in/ 

So, for the first time, an Oriental coronation was 
photographed, in all its details. 

I remember, too, sending a photographer to 
Toulouse for the degradation of a naval officer who 
sold secrets to the Germans because he had loved a 
dancer. The photographer, seeing the anay of 
troops and police, was asked for his pass.’ He brought 
out a blue paper, and was immediately allowed right 
into the middle of the ceremony. He had shoViTi 
his final demand for incojne-taxl 
, I remember once sending a photographer to save 
the starving inhabitants of St. Kilda, organizing the 
trip on my day off, in a few hours. I called up Sir 
Thomas Lipton and made him open his Glasgow 
store to provide the food. On the next day, a 
Sunday, a CugTeft, in all haste. Unfortunately, the 
interfering British Navy, fun then by Winston 
ChurcMll, heard of it and got there first! So my 
photographer, met on the beach by an inhabitant of 
St. Kilda, who had been starving a few days before, 
was greeted by the words, ‘ Do you want to buy any 
Harris tweeds? ’ 

A press photographer the first passenger to’fiy 
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in a Zeppelin. A press photographer was the first 
man who ever went down the burning crater o£ 
Vesuvius. A press photographer found the photo- 
graph of Ethel Le Neve, the one that caught 
Crippen, after Scotland Yard had failed. 

They went everywhere and did everything. And, 
despised and kicked out though they were at first, the 
time came when the King, in the middle of the 
Durbar ceremony, turned round to my photographer, 
and said, *Did you get that all right? ’ 

A fevv years ago, you were not allowed to photo- 
graph at Ne^vmarket. If you went anywhere near 
the Royal Family with, a camera, you risked arrest. 
Now, travelling monarchy will often say, at a railway 
station, * Where are the photographers? ’ And if 
they have been kept back by over-officious oMcials, 
the King has s^d, ‘Let -the photographers come 
fonvard.* * ' 

Well, all that may seem irrelevant. But it provides 
the background. 

Jim Jarche has moved in dl the worlds at which 
I have hinted. He has been everywhere, and seen 
most things. And he has always carried trith him 
a good humour and a good nature that have seen 
him through many difficulties. 

I am glad that, at last, a press photographer has 
written the story of his life. There have been books 
about press photography. But People I Have Shot 
tells the story of a man. 

It would make a wonderful film, the story behind 
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how the. n6ws is bom, and how, in less than an hour 
or two, the news dies, how something that is thought 
priceless overnight is, a few days afterwards, thrown 
on the floor. 


Hannen Swaffer 
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CHAPTER I 


JAY FIRST SHOT 

I REMEMBER my first shot as* yividly as though it 
werq yesterday. I was nine .years of 'age, living m 
Union Road, Rotherhithe, 'with my parents, who 
had a large and successful photographic business. 

At this time, RotherhiOlC•^vas one of dae roughest 
.parts of the Thames*side, and the roads leading to 
the river, down towards the wharfs and piers, were 
considered dangerous at night. For there were 
perpetual fights between foreign sailors ^whosft boats 
had docked there." It was the case of a word and a 
blo^v, the latter often delivered with a knife. It was 
no unusual thing to hear screams and shrieks of 
murder, and to see the police rush to the scene. 

On the 'Other hand,. there was plenty of money 
about, for there were en^neering and barge-building 
works on the wharves. " 

> About ten o’dock one November night, w'e were 
. all situng round-ibe, parlour fire in* the old rocking- 
chairs which -weV^l'a feature of tny^ home. My 
mother was darning^ my father, swingmg himself 
gently to and fro, was strumming a guitar and croon- 

A 1 
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ing a French song to himself, with a cigarette 
between his lips. My sister and I were playing 
halma, sitting very still because our parents had 
forgotten us, and we were achieving our desire to 
stay up late. 

Outside it was pitch dark, for a thick fog had 
drifted in from the river, and even our room seemed 
full of it. 

, Suddenly there was a knock at the door. My 
father opened it, and I saw, standing on the 
threshold, a lighterman, with a red woollen muffler 
wound 'tightly round his tumed*up collar, and a 
peaked cap drawn low over his eyes. His beard, 
.^Iso red, 1 remember, was damp from the fo^, and 
drops of moisture hung on his heavy eyebrows. 

He shook himself like a large dog, and stood there 
for some minutes speechless, panting and agitated. 

‘ Well, what do you want? ' my father asked 
him. 

The man was hoarse eidier from cold or emotion, 
and stammered as he spoke. But the ^st of the 
matter was that he wanted my father to go with 
him then, at once, to lake a photograph of his 
mother. 

‘ At this time of night? Why? Where does 
your mother live? ' my father wanted to know, ' ^ 

‘She’s d-d-dead^’ stuttered the man. ‘Two hours 
ago.’ He went on to explain that s^e possessed a 
great number of relations who lived-in Australia 
and who had not seen her for a long time. -He 
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thouglit that they \sould bkc to ha\c a. photograph 
of her. 

After some deliberation, my father agreed to go, 
for though "such a photograph t>ould not be c^cry 
one’s choice, there is no disputing of tastes. 

Then he turned to me. ‘Come along, Jimmy 1 
You shall carry the tripod for me.’ 

My mother protested loudly and tolubly against 
my going, but at last her objections were ovcrbome» 
and out into the mght we went, my father, I, and our 
guide 

Union Road itself was dark, the street lights gleam- 
ing faintly through the fog, the trafTic on the road 
moving at a snail’s pace But there was life When' 
we turned oS into a side street and made towards the 
river, we stepped into darkness, and a silence broken 
only by the scream of the sirens of boats feeling their 
way to dock 

Our guide, a little way ahead of us, walked quickly; 

I, with my hand in my father’s, had to trot at his side 
to keep up with him We went along the winding 
streets, and finally dived into an unlightcd alley. 

The hghterman stopped at the last house, which 
was entirely without lights in any of the rooms, 
and pushed open the front door. A smell of warm, 
crowded, unwashed humanity came flooding out, 
mingled with countless odours of cooking 

* Phew 1 ’ said'my father, * what is this place? ’ 

It was an apartment house, let out in rooms, the 
man explained His mother was lying in a front 
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room on the top floor. So we followed hini along a 
passage and groped onr way up a staircase with each 
stair creaking under us as we went, and the man 
lighting matches to show us the way. 

On the first landing my father cursed softly under 
his breath, and pulled his hand from mine. 

‘ I’ve forgotten the tripod head, Jimmy/ he said. 
‘You wait here. I’ll be bade in a couple of minutes.’ 

' He disappeared down the stairs; the msin tad dis- 
appeared up, and I could hear him calling to me 
softly to come on. 

At the third landing, -he too found he had for- 
gotten something . his candle. So he slipped 
past me to go and get one and I was left alone in 
the darkness, with my heart doing stunt tricks 
between my mouth and my boots. For it was one 
thing to go adventuring with my father, for whom 
I entert^ed a great hero-worship. It was another 
to be left alone. , 

I bad not been alone for more than a couple of 
minutes before I beard the man coming upstairs, 
and I saw the shadows cast by the stump of candle 
which he held over Ids head, so as to throw the light 
fonvard. f,. 

His face'looked white as a ghost’s in the surround- 
ing darkness.' Thfr shadows of the banisters’ came 
crawling towards • me up the walls and ceiling dn 
weird, 'fantastic shapes. As he approached, I tiirndd/ 
and found that I was standing in an open doorway. 
At the same minute the light of the candle fell upon 
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the wax-\Yhitc face of the dead tvoman, who was lying 
on a bed dose to me, so dose that I’could have 
touched her. - A sheet tvas drawn up to her chin. 
Her eyes were wide and staring and her lower jaw 
had fallen open. 

With a yell loud enough to have awakened her 
even from that sleep, I flung myself upon the man 
who was at the top step, clinging to him like a small 
humari dam, and inddcntdly extinguishing the 
candle. 

When my father arrived on the scene a few 
minutes later, he found screaming myself into a 
fit, while various heads peered round doors demand- 
ing wtat the noise was about. - ^ 

He quietened me in i moment. *Come alongl * 
he soothed me. * I'll take you home.’ 

Do you think I would go? Not II There was 
no fear for me where my father was, nothing but a 
great curiosity to sec what he was going to do. 

Within a minute or tivo, I had dried my tears and 
had forgotten .that I ever had been afraid. In fact 
I helped him. I stood at the head of the bed, hold- 
ing a magnesium ribbon by the light of which my 
father could take his photograph. I was so mightily 
interested in watching him focus up for this still 
‘ sitter'’, that I forgot what I was doing'ind held the 
\ ribbon too dose*to a dingy lace curtain. It immedi- 
. ately, burst into flames, the fire running upwards to 
' the ceiling. 

ISdore any harm could be done, die dead woman’s 
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son sprang forward and tore the curtain down. 
Then he threw open the window and flung the blaz- 
ing mass out into the street, to the consternation o£ 
the neighbours who saw it fall. But notHng further 
happened, for the fire soon burned itself out on the 
damp pavement. 

TWs first shot of mine was a strange experience for 
a child. I should not recommend it to any one else, 
for the result might easily have been bad. But on 
the whole I believe it did me good. To begin with, 
it took away from me for ever the fear of the. sight 
of death, and in the second place, it put a stiffening 
into me, which has •since stood itje in good stead in 
my life as a Press photographer. It is a good life, 
a full life, both amusing and interesting, but it is also 
one in which a man needs the eyes of a lynx, the 
patience of Job, and the strength of a lion, coupled 
tvith the hide of a rhinoceros. 

My parents were French. Since photography in 
Paris was not a paying proposition, they came over 
to England without a penny piece, in company tvith 
my father’s brother. Serge, also a photographer, who 
worked for Lafayette. 

My father started in a very small way. He went 
about -with ‘a camera to photograph horses, shops, 
bouses, anything and everything. Since he was a 
bom artist, his u'ork invariably gave satisfaction, and 
orders began to flow in. As soon as he had saved 
enough money, he opened a business in Union Road, 
Rotherhithe, where we also lived. He did not need 
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to advertise. He as himself a living advertisement, 
a ‘ once-^een*never-forgotten * sort of figure. For he 
stood over six feet high, and his pointed beard, pale, 
interesting face, and shodc of black wavy hair gave 
him the appearance of Svengali in du Maurier’s 
Trilby. He also affected the dress of an artist, wear- 
ing a braided black velvet coat, black and white 
check trousers, and a loose flowing tie. With his 
long, slender fingers he ought to have been either a 
surgeon or a musician. 

Naturally he was an attraction. He became the 
figure-head of Rotherhidie, everybody’s friend. He 
even achieved the distinction of'being knotvn by his 
surname only, and although he had an operator, 
clients invariably asked for Jaich6. 'Engaged? 
Then I’d rather wait,’ they’d say. 

As dme went on, business hummed, and before 
long my father opened another shop on the Tower 
Bridge Approach, ^vith the studio in the Tower 
Bridge Hotel. There was a third one at Balham. 

Our speciality was one cabinet and six cartes-de- 
visite for half-a-crown. These were very highly 
glazed, so as to look almost as though they were 
enamelled, and the centre part of the photograph 
was raised upon a mount of cotton-wool. It was 
Cheap work, but they had Bond Street lighting, for 
my father was an expert at that. He taught his 
finishers something of his own skill, so that the 
photographs which left his studio were invariably 
pleasing to the sitters. 
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The girls from the factories, from Peek Frean's, 
from the Mazawattee Tea Co., and the ladies •from 
the Star Musical Hall, Bermondsey— they all flocked 
to Jarche s and he gave them portraits of themselves 
looking like beauties. 

Ours was mosdy week-end custom, and the crowd 
on the Tower Bridge Approach was sometimes so 
big on a Sunday morning that the police had to keep 
the queue in order. 

My father had also another and very different side 
to his work. 

At that time, Scotland Yatd had no photographic 
departoent, of its o\m, but engaged men for the 
job of photographing any exhibits wanted by the 
police. ; ■' 


My father did tins in Rotherhithe. The work 
consisted of photographing cheques, thought to 
ave een orged, or footprints,, or sometimes a 
slnp wbch had coUided with another, or a tram 
wkch had folded the points. Btit as a rule the 
objects to be photographed were bodies taken from 

wharves with their 
thiMts sht by some irate shipmate. 

The payment was so much per body, and on the 
average there were perhaps two or three a week. , • 

hi, ass' ^ “y fa*^r as 

his istant My anxiety to act in this capacity ivas' 

ghtened by the fact that the police-sergemt at 
the station always gave me (as he did everybody else) 
a carbohe tablet to suck before we b7gan lork’ 
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‘ Open your moutli, Jimmy,* he’d say, and, exceed- 
ingly tpleiised wth myself, I would do as I was told, 
and get the sweet. I was also proud that I could 
help, yes, really helpl For though at the beginning 
I only carried the tripod, before long I used to start 
to focus up, if my father were delayed talking to the 
police. I used even to help my father to shift his 
‘client* into a better posirion. Oh, yes I I was a 
very big man in those days, frightened of nothing, 
un^ one day a body, whidi’had been months in the 
water and W'as swollen three times' its normal size, 
groaned as we moved it. ' -/ 

‘ He's alive,’ I shrieked, very much more nervous 
of life than I was of death. I remember vividly how 
the policeman in attendance, always amused at my 
self-importance, shouted with laughter. 

I was also a big man in my visits to the music hall. 
John Hart, the lessee of the old Star, Bermondsey, 
from which so many variety celebrities graduated, 
was a close friend of my father. I used to go in 
and out at will to see Marie Lloyd, Kate Carney, T. 
Dunville, Chirgivin, and all the rest. 

I once accepted Sam Mayo’s challenge to anyone 
to come up on to the stage and sing a verse of his 
song, imitating him. The audience laughed when 
I Went, up, for I was very small, but they laughed 
more when through sheer nerves I could not open 
my .mouth. 

Coupled with my taste for corpses and comedies, I 
was a most ardent attendant at the Salvation Army. 
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But although I was learning life and was getting 
to be thoroughly at home with a camera^ I was not 
making progress at school, for the simple reason that 
I did not go. I played truant for the sake of playing 
cricket in the street, until one day, having done a 
swipe to boundary, I found my father behind me 
acting as wicket. Later he acted so efficiently in 
another capacity that I decided to pursue my studies. 

I was sent to St. Olave’s Grammar School, but here 
again I came to no good, and my stay was short. 
For my claims to fame at that very excellent estab- 
lishment were not based on scholastic triumphs, but ■ 
on my clashes with authority. 

One day, after an interview With the Head Master, 
Mr. Rushbrooke, which was infinitely more painful 
to me than it was to him, whatever the moralists may 
say, it was intimated to my parents that my room- 
was preferable to my company and that St. Olave’s 
and I were in future to be strangers to one another, 

I took the news more philosophically than they did, 
but all the same I did go to the school again to see 
Mr. Rushbrooke. 

During the war I walked into his study orie day, 
wearing the uniform of a company serjeant-maior 
of the Army Gym Staff. ^ 

He shot-out his hand, but he did not remember 
me. 

_ Yet I seem to know your face,’ he mused, look- 
ing at me, but failing to place me as one of his old 
boys . • . 
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‘My face was not the portion of my anatomy 
which came in for most of your attention, sir,’ I 
reminded him. ‘ My name is Jarche.’ 

‘ Jarche,’ he repeated vaguely, as he left his seat 
and u ent to a filing-cabinet to look up my record. 

The report he found was not merely black. It 
was worse than that, for across the card there was 
scrawled in red ink the fatal word ‘ Expelled’. 

He remembered me then, very vividly. ‘You 
were a very bad lad in those days,’ he told me 
severely, for naturally no schoolmaster likes to be 
confronted ivith one of his failures. ‘What have 
you been doing tvith yourself smee? ’ But I had not 
come to talk about* myself, though that is a tempta- 
tion which finds out most people's weak spot. I had 
come on the spur of the moment, because when I 
stopped outside the Bonk Station to buy a box of 
matches from a man in the gutter, I recognized in 
him the fellow who had alnays been the top boy of 
the form. 

Mr. Rushbrooke thanked me for coming, and said 
he would investigate the case. Nor ^vould he let me 
go. He kept me there talking to him for a long 
time, and ... in spite of that red blot on my record, 
I am still one of the old Olavians. 

- My father was an inveterate smoker. He smoked 
incessantly, accounting for over a hundred dgaiettes 
a day. He had the bad habit of inhaling all his 
smoke and not releasing it. Apparently he swallowed 
it/ but when the cigarette was finished he would let 
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out a great volume of smoke, with the cffcct'of a 
\ok;iTiO. 

No constiiuiion could stand the liberties he took 
with his, and in 1901 his lungs became affected. He 
was taken to Ventnor to hospital, but he refused to 
obey any rules and continued to smoke. He died 
there the same year with a cigarette in his mouth. 

My moihcT was left with three businesses all 
flourishing. Being a wise woman, she decided that 
if she were going to carry on with any show of 
success, she must know something about photo- 
graphy herself. 

So we studied the camera together, she and I, and 
in trying to teach one another all we knew, we both 
learned more. Then we started to practise, each 
taldng photographs of the other. My mother was'so 
intent on perfecting herself, that she took me in all 
kinds of poses. Iniere were photographs of me 
standing, sitting, laughing, crying, doing everything 
and anything, and taken from all angles. And there 
is also the photograph which I venture to think is 
unique. For while she was so busily engaged in 
working at photography, mother decided that I 
needed a firmer hand than I should now get at home, 
and made arrangements for me to go to a boarding- 
school at Ramsgate. 

When the usual list of nwressary clothing came, 
we discovered that the Sunday uniform of the school 
was an Eton suit. At this time, 1 would not wear 
long trousers. I would not do it. Authorities could 
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do what they would to me. I would have died 
sooner than give in. If I had been a modem child, 
they would have said I had a complex. As it was, 
they called it some thin g different. In the end, how- 
ever, as the price of peace, my mother obtained per- 
mission for me to wear a mortar board, Eton jacket 
and uide white collar, with cycling knickers I . •' 

In this garb she photographed me, and in this 
garb I appeared at school on the first Sunday of the 
new term. 

Not even that leader of fashion, the Prince of 
Wales himself, ever created such a furore as I did 
that morning, when the school, to a man, jeered and 
sneered and hooted at me. At first it seeined as 
though my life were going to be a misery, for the 
hand of every one was against me and I conscien- 
tiously /ought every boy who smiled, or who I 
thought did so. But I gained an unexpected ally in 
the person of the Head, who was such a pronounced 
anti-Sodalist that he supported this exhibition of 
individualism. 

It was also fortunate for me that custom blunts the 
point of the keenest joke; so, after a short time, the 
school turned its attentions from my sartorial eccen- 
tricities to firesh fields. 

Besides, however I was clothed, I was good at 
games, and I returned to Rotherhithe when my 
schooldays were over wth only one idol, Hacken- 
schmidt. 

What man had done, thought I, man could do. 
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There would shortly arise another and even more 
famous wrestler, Jafch^ by name. 2 - 

I wrote to Hackenschmidt, telling him of my 
admiration and asking for his advice, but I increased 
the post office revenue without any benefit to myself, 
for the great man never answered my letter. 

V It would have taken more than that to deter me 
at this time. Untroubled by any sort of qualms, I 
joined the Grange Park Wrestling Club, where I 
met lightermen, stevedores and other hefty fellows 
in the ring. They were generally heavier than I was, 
but their extra brawn did not make up for their 
lack of brain. Using ray mind as well as ray muscles 
when jvrestling them, I soon learned to throw them 
easily; ”* 

By this time, I had gained quite a local reputation, 
and when a paper called Health and Strength, wHch 
is still running, organized a Catch-as-catch-can 
westling tournament, open to all weights and to all 
the world, my club wanted me to try ihy liick. 

So I entered as a middleweight and wrestled my 
way fairly easily into the final. 

In this, I was to meet Gunner Easter of the Royal 
Field Artillery, which was stationed at Woolwich. 

The match was memorable for one thing. The 
gunner, raising his head quickly, took off my left eye- 
tooth. I did not feel it go. At that moment I had 
other things to think about. But at the end, when 
' I had beaten him, I found that my mouth was bleed- 
ing. When 1 went into the dressing-room later on. 
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I discovered the doctors debating whether or not 
to remove my tooth, whidi w'as neatly embedded 
in the gunner’s scalp. They decided to leave it 
where it was, and so, though I won the cup, the 
gunner had my tooth as a sort of consolation prize, 
and probably has it till this day. ^ 

But prize cups, however ornate, do not keep the 
domestic pot aboiling, and ours certainly needed 
some added fuel, for the three businesses which my 
father had built up were not doing well. Their 
success had been due as much to his personality as to 
the excellence of his work. 

Without him, and his wit and quips, the studio 
lost half its charm, and the clientele scattered. ^ 

My mother’s work was good enough, and still is, 
for she has only just been induced to retire from 
active business at the age of seventy. But she could 
not pretend to have my father’s flair for getting on 
TOth people, and to her dismay all the three busi- 
nesses slowly but steadily began to go do^vn. She 
quickly made up her mind to give up the other two, 
and to concentrate upon the one in Rotherhithe. 

I kn?w nothing about this until all the arrange- 
ments had been made and the deal completed. I 
was too busy wrestling as an amateur for half-a-cro\vn 
medals to trouble about such a trifle as daily bread. 
As for the camera, I never touched it. There was 
no time. 

Then one day, without any beating about die bush, 
niy mother pointed out to me that he who will not 
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work, neither shall he eat. She did not put it exactly 
like that, but the idea was the same, -and she made 
her meaning crystal dear to me. 

I saw her point of view at once. She saw to that. 
So comforting myself with the reflection that at any 
rate I was retiring unbeaten, I regretfuUy put tvrest- 
hng behind me and prepared to find life real and 
earnest. 


As a first step towards earning my living, f 
answered an adveriisement in the Daily Telegraph 
which ran : ' Wanted, a young photographer tvith a 
hi^de to tour the home counties, to photograph 
schools. Apply by letter only.’ 

A f«v days later I was sent for to an interview 
somewhere m Camden Town. Thanks to my 
reputation, I was given hhe job, 
and told that my written instructions would, knive 
Oy post on Monday. ; ',i 

fourteen weeks,' V used to 
where cvety Monday ’'mbming to 

wherever f was sent. I did the first pint of the 
journey through the suburbs by train, Lt when I 

various sdf photographs of 

heir! r ^ ® • • • the outside of the building, the 

propSs ' Masses wfm in 

peopiranfr"" ^ "'‘"’her of 

'DuLuthh hospitality. 

a rhi* r„sr”^ ™ 

i. 01 Which I used to give to my mother. 
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Needless to say, I went up immediately, by leaps 
and bounds, m Her esumarion. For, however un* 
likely it is that a ‘ mother’s tender care shall cease 
towards the child she bare yet there is something 
very cheering, even to the maternal heart, in watch- 
ing a liability turn into an asset. 

To this day, I do not know who used the photo- 
graphs. I left with excellent references, but I found 
that there was no need for meNto plan my future. 

My mother had been doing that, and had decided 
that I should be turned into a Bond* Street photo- 
grapher. When that came about, we were all to live 
happily ever afterwards. 

So she apprenticed me to a famous firm,* since 
defunct. In consideration of for my indentures, 
they undertook to stamp me vnih the hall-mark of 
Bond .Street. It was also arranged that while 1 ^ 
was “with them I was to receive los. a week as 
pocket-money. The manager, who saw me on the 
morning I arrived, was very kind to me. He person- 
ally took me over the studio, which I privately 
thought was not half as artistic as my father’s. He 
casually mentioned various famous people, including ’ 
Royalty, who had sat for him. He concluded the 
interview by drawing a very pleasant picture of 
myself, shooting the great and mighty in a rosy and 
not-too-far distant future. Then he presented me 
tvith a golden half-sovereign in advance for the 
week’s lunches and fares, and coming sharply down 
to lealities, handed me over to tiie chief operator 
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for whom I was to mix developers, and generally 
make myself useful. 

If that operator was glad to have a boy han^ng 
about him, he managed to conceal the fact very 
well. He took no notice of me at all beyond 
looking thunderous, and went on with his work in 
silence. 

‘ My father was a photographer, sir/ said I, rush- 
ing in where any angel might have been excused for 
having cold feet. 

' I don’t care a damn what he was,’ was the un- 
prepossessing answer. ‘ Get on with your work/ 

Properly snubbed, I started to look up the formula. 
But since I had not an idea where anything was kept, 
I had to speak to him again, to ask him where was 
the sulphate and where the sulphide. 

■ He couldn’t have been angrier if I’d asked for the 
moon, with a star or two thrown in as make-weight. 
He urged me to go to many places, all warm; to go 
anywher^' in fact, so long as I kept quiet '.and did 
not bother funv. i. 

But that was not my line of country. I had been 
a wage-earner. I was Jarche, son of Jarche. I was 
an amateur wrestling champion. I kept that last fact 
to myself, but I did tell him that my mother had 
P^d /30 of the best to have me taught, and so what 
about it? 

He answered that question quickly, for in a couple 
of strides he came across the room and slapped my 
face ha.rd. ‘ To teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
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your head/ he said. After that, he would have 
retired to get on with the wotk he found so impor- 
tant. 

But he never got the chance to do so. My blood 
was up, and I seized hold of him, dragged him across 
the room, and, opening the door, threw him down 
the iron stainvay whidi led from the dark room to 
the ground floor. I was far too angry to be afraid of 
consequences. With great satisfactian, I watched 
him go bumpety-bump from step to step, learning, 
I hoped, manners en route. 

But I did not stop to inqmre whether his education 
had been improved by my assistance. "Nor did 1 
wait to find out whether he were hurt. I had had 
enough of Bond Street, and more than enough. Its 
ways were not my ways, nor its thoughts my 
thoughts 1 seized my hat from its peg and bounded 
down the st^rs after him. At the bottom I leapt 
over his prostrate body lying in a heap, and with 
that ten shillings safely in my possession, footed it 
for home. 

As soon as she heard my story, my mother was 
away to Bond Street like a shot. Mingled with 
maternal fury at the ueatment of her son was G^lic 
thrift, intent on getdng her money back. 

By the time she had dealt faithfully with him, 
hands, face, eyes all helping her tongue to emphasize 
her point, the manager did not think it worth his 
while to argue the case with her. lie not only repaid 
her the indenture money there and then, but he also 
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forgot to ask for the ten shillings which he had 
advanced to me. He probably reckoned that half- 
sovereign well spent in getting rid of her . . . and 
me. 

Thus ended my one and only excursion into the 
realms of polite photography. 

^hen began my entry into ‘The Street’. It 
happened in this wise. 

While I was still at home, wondering what I should 
do, since it never occurred to me to go into my 
mother s business, I was walking one day in South- 
wark Park.'^ I had my camera with me, for all my 
interest in -^ocography had revived and I never 
moved without it. I^was always on the look-out for 
a likely picture, and' ’^s day I saw my chance in 
■^some ragged urchins playing ‘ over-back *, which is, 
in that part of the world, the name for leap-frog. 

happier than kings even before! these 
Continental inonarcbs sit upon slippery 
throne§;>^ Th^. laughter was good to hear. From 
^ the di^st^ce even their tatters looked picturesque. 
They iVcre alive in every limb. I shot thfehi, and 
-•^•when I developed the plate found that 't had an 
,;excdlent natural picture, with good lighting, by 
- which I mean play of light and shade, 
j • This snap ^ was a most important factor in my 
‘ c^eer, for at'my mothers suggestion, I sent it up to 
the/Dfldy Mirror, which was one of the only tivo 
. ^onpon picture papers in those days, the Daily Sketch 
. jhein^ stUl a coy provincial, living in Manchester. 
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To my surprise, the Daily Mirror sent me half a 
guinea, and used the print. Then once again my 
mother saw possibilities in this which had not 
occurred to me. 

‘ Go up and see somebody on the Daily Mirror' 
she urged on. ‘Press photographer I That would 
be fine! ’ 

So without a word of recommendation from any- 
body, and without knotving a soul on Fleet Street, I 
went to the Mirror oflGce and asked to see the Art 
Editor, 

He was then, as he is now, Mr. Bartholomew. I 
asked him for a job, reminding hinSVof the snap 
which he had bought from me. He was very kind to 
me, praising my work as promising, but he refused 
to take me. I remember die'words he used. 

‘ I’ve no room for beggars myself,* he said. ' t 
only take experienced men. But go over to the 
World’s Graphic Press in Whitefriars Street find see 
Mr, Warhurst. Tell him I sent yoi^.^ Hd'may be 
able to help you.’ * \ “ 

It was, though I did not know it then,' the Best 
advice^ he could possibly have given me. In' tlie _ 
light of after events, I can never be grateful enough, 
to him for it. For in Mr. Warhurst I met a in' , 
a million, who played in my life the combined parts 
of Father Christmas, fairy godmotherj guide, critic/' 
and friend. , , 

He was a man of about fifty, six feet in height and 
weighing over eighteen stone. In spite of a broken * 
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aose, for he was an old-time fighter, he was very 
good-looking, and his smile would have drawn water 
from a rock. He had a quick, sharp way of speaking 
and a temper like tinder, bat be knew bow to get 
the best out of men. Incidentally he was the cleverest 
Art Editor Fleet Street has ever knorni, and he 
trained some very fine press photographers, such as 
the Console brothers, Vicary, Muirhead, Curtis and 
Chapman. The last was a Welshman who wore red 
mittens widi a morning coat, under the tails of which 
he strapped his camera. He was a first-class man at 
his job, and Warhurst often used to say to me, 

' You’ll never be a Chapman, my lad.’ 

My first interview vdth Warhurst was typical o£ 
what our future relations were going to be all the 
time I worked for him. 

’Hallo! ’ be greeted me. ‘You’re a likdy look- 
ing lad. What do you know about photography? ’ 

I told him who I was and about my father. I told 
him the stories mentioned in the beginning of this 
chapter, about the dead woman and die police work 
at Rotherhithe, and the disastrous end to the Bond 
Street venture. He laughed heartily at that* and 
the long and short of it was that he offered to take 
. me on at 255. a week. But he did far more for me 
than that. He loaned me a refiex press camera, a 
thing costing about £40, with a very delicate and 
complicated mechanism. 

* Don’t trouble to come to the office for a week,* 
he told me. ‘ Take this home and study it. Here’s 
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a box of plates for you. Don’t let me see you again 
until you can use it.* 

I’ve never been c^uite so uplifted as I was on that 
journey back to Rotherhithe, %vith a hat now slightly 
too small for my rapidly swelling head. 

For I was a press photographer! I was on Fleet 
Street! 

During the week, I learned that camera thoroughly. 

I snapped everything snappable, and many diings 
which were not. When'I turned up at Whitefriars 
Street, Mr, Warhurst said that the photographs 
would pass muster. He approved the fact Aat I was 
keen, and taught me dark-room routine, taught me 
this and that, taught me in faa everything I know 
about photographing for the Press. Moreover every 
Wednesday evening, I dined at his house with the 
family party gathered round him once a week, and 
from w’hich he would brook no absentees. 

He sent me out here, there and everywhere. My 
salary sailed up to ^3 15s. — good money in those days 
— and with an extra 2s. bonus for every negative 
used, I , sometimes made it up to or a week. 
But' ^e-first job I ever did for him was very nearly 
my last 

‘ Get your camera, my lad/ he said, * and go up-m 
Hyde Park. You’re sure to hit something wor^ 
shooting there.” 

I wandered about without much success, and then 
standing by the railings of Rotten Row, I thought I 
would try to get an action^ picture of horses at the 
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gallop. Presently I saw exactly what I wanted. , 
Coming towards me was a very beautiful white horse, 
with a lady on its back. That, I may say, was the 
order in which I saw them. There was also a bay 
horse accompanying them, with a gentleman up. 

At ten yards I shot. I could have vowed it was 
good. When they came opposite me, they reined in 
and asked what I was doing. 

‘Press I ’ I answered, and the word tasted very 
sweet on my lips. 

That seemed to please them. At any rate they 
immecbately offered to pose for me. So they both 
dismounted, and I shot the four heads together in a 
taking, if rather sentimental pose. They walked 
away, then turned and came towards me, leading 
their mounts. I Used up all my plates on them. 

' Since even to my imtutorcd eyes, the lady was 
pretty, 1 asked for her name. 

‘ Zena Dare,’ she said, and in reply ro my further 
question the young man volunteered, * Maurice 
Brett.’ 

The names meant nothing to me, but I took the 
precaution to jot them down, thanked th^, and 
started off for the office. 

Waiting for a bus by Hyde Park Comer, I saw a 
paper-man with a placard, ‘Famous Actress Be- 
trothed 

I bought a paper from lum and jumped on my hus. 

The first words that leapt to my eyes were the 
names, Zena Dare and the Hon. Maurice Brett. 
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Press photographers, I also learned, had so far failed 
to find them. 

Never did a bus move so slowly as mine did that 
day. I knew I had a scoop, my first, and the feeling 
was like nothing in the wide world. When I reached 
the office, I ran up those five flights of stairs as though 
the foul fiends were after me. 

Forgetful of everything except my news, I burst 
into Mr. Warhurst’s room, where a conference was 
in progress. Without ‘apology I blurted out my 
news. 

W^hurst left the conference at once, and on the 
landbg outside executed a sort of ivar-dance with his 
arms above bis head. Being slightly bow-legged, 
the result was strange though impressive. I felt 
important. 

He telephoned round. He sang my praises to the 
skies. I was his discovery, his white-headed boy. 
He hurried me into the dark room, slammed the door 
and told me to be quick. Time was money now. 

I filled the dishes with developer. Trembling 
'vith excitement I opened the camera. I clapped my 
hand over my mouth to stop myself shouting. For 
there was nothing inside. Not one slide was loaded. 
I had forgotten to put in any plates. 

For some minutes I stood there, feeling the world 
go to pieces under my feet. I didn't know what to 
do. It seemed to me that diere was not a corner of 
the world far enough away for me to hide my 
wretched head. 
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‘ What arc they hke? * yclied'the pnnters, who 
were waiting outside the door 
‘ I don’t knoivi yet,’ 1 bleated 
Presently, for the umc was getting on, Mr 
Warhurst came, ' What are they like, boy? ’ 

‘ I don’t know, sir,* was my reply 
‘Don’t know* ’ Warhurst s« itched oil the light 
in the outer room, and came in to me ‘ Where are 
they? ’ he inquired, looking at the dish of hypo 
Then I told him They weren’t anywhere I had 
omitted to load the camera 
Warhurst’s whoop of joy, when I had first told 
him of my luck, was nothing to the whoop he let out 
when I now told him what had happened He flung 
open the door and passed into the outer room, and 
again broke into that awful Indian dance, pranang 
about the place, foammg with fury at the sell 
The whole staff joined m the dance, for the news 
leaked out quickly, and I received as much sympathy 
as the racing motorist would get who forgot to fill 
his tank with petrol 

As for me, I was beaten, finished, done The 
enormity of the thing overpowered me, and forget 
tmg my manhood, I absolutely wept with chagnn 
and shame 

Warhurst was far too big hearted to stand for that 
Cheer up, boy,’ he said * You’ll hve agam after 
this Life is too short to cry over spilt TmlV It’s 
cost ra*e pounds — but it^s dashed funny, and will do 
you no end of good * 
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So He forgave 'me and forgot all about it. But 
apparently he was the only one who ever did. I 
certainly Haven’t, and Hope I nevet ^ali. Nor Have 
plenty of other people. 

For even to^ay, whenever I go on a big job, one or 
other of my confr^es is sure to ask, ‘ Jim, are you 
loaded? * So that, on the whole, my considered 
advice to young aspirants to press photography in 
Fleet Street is, * Before you shoot, look to your gun,’ 
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light in the place \yent out. Instead of going down 
to the cellar, I ran to the door of the, White Lion 
in the High Street, and watched the, -searchlights 
scouring the sky for the enemy craft. 

Two beams caught it — ^it looked, like a huge 
aluminium cigar — and held it, as though hypnotiz- 
ing it by the glare. At the same minute the anti- 
aircraft guns began to boom, and our planes went up 
in pursuit. • 

The searchlights held the Zepp in a mesh of 
light and all my professional instincts shouted 
‘What a picture 1 ’ 

My tvife had my camera stored away upstairs. 
We fetched it down and exanuned it. It was loaded 
with three old plates, two of which I spoiled by 
experimenting to see whether they were stiU 
good. 

With only one plate left and that an uncertain 
quantity, I dashed back to the door again and 
watched. Suddenly the Zepp burst into flame, for 
one of our planes had got above it and had dropped 
an incendiary bomb on to it. It hung suspended 
in the air for quite a litde time, while the fire spread. 
Then it blazed up' and began to fall slowly, with a 
trail of fire behind it^like a cometis tail, whirling 
over and over in its fall. 

I placed the camera against the side of the house, 
so as to steady it, and took, the cap oiI\to ^ve a 
long exposure. 

Do^vn came the Zepp, down, down, in'*'a cage of 
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HITTING THE BULL’S EYE 

I DID not always fail Sometimes I succeeded Some- 
times the camera was loaded to such good purpose 
that I achieved a scoop This is a sensation com 
parable to that of smiang a long putt on the last green 
to wm a championship, or spotting the Derby ivinner 
m a rank outsider, or hitong the bull’s eye It's a 
compound of smugness and wild exhilaration 
In a word, when one does pull off a scoop, life is 
very well ivorth hving 

I still, for instance, remember mth intense satis 
faction the night in 1917 when I had just come 
home on ten days' leave from France I was at this 
time Company Sergeant Major of the 1st Army 
Corps School for Physical Training and Bayonet 
Fighting The school was held in a brewery at 
Bethune I reached Eppmg that small town m 
Essex on the edge of the Forest, about ten o’clock, 
loobng forward to a quiet nme 
I was, however, hardly inside the house when 
there was a peremptory knock at the door It was 
Ae policeman giving warning of the approach of a 
Zeppelin Then the maroons sounded, and every 
28 
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light in the place tyent out. Instead of going down 
to the cellar, I ran to the door of the^White Lion 
in the High Street, and watched th^-searchhghts 
scouring the sky for the enemy craft. , 

Two beams caught it — it looked, like a huge 
aluminium cigar — and'held it, as though hypnotiz- 
ing it by the glare. Atj the same minute the anti- 
aircraft guns began to boom, and our planes went up 
in pursuit. « 

The searchlights held the Zepp in a mesh of 
light and all my professional instincts shouted 
‘What a picture 1 * 

My ^vife had my camera stored away upstairs. 
We fetched it down and examined it. It was loaded 
with three old places, nvo of which I spoiled by 
experimenting to see whether they were stiU 
good. 

With only one plate left and that an uncertain 
quantity, I dashed back to the door again and 
watched. Suddenly the Zepp burst into flame, for 
one of our planes had got above it and bad dropped 
an incendiary bomb on to it. It hung suspended 
in the air for quite a little time, while the fire spread. 
Then it blazed up'and began to fall slowly, with a 
trail of fire beliind*it*likc a comet’s tail, whirling 
over and over in iK fall. 

I placed the camera against the side of the house, 
so as to steady it, and took. the cap off.to give a 
long exposure. ’ '' 

Do^vn came the Zepp, down, down, in^a cage of 
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flame, ^vh^ch lit up the whole sky, long after the 
machine had disappeared from our sight, crashing, 
as ue heard afterwards, at Potters Bar 

We sat up talking half the mght, and then, after 
this quiet ^t evening’s leave, 1 went to bed with 
the mtcntion of having my sleep out But I was 
up early next moming widened by an idea that I 
might possibly have something good m that photo 
of the falling Zepp There was no dark room avail 
able where I was, so immediately after breakfast I 
went up to the office of the Daily Sketch, m uniform 
and with ray camera m my hand. 

The boys chaffed me, wanting to know what on 
earth I was doing with a camera But when I told 
them that I bad taken a shot last night, they 
laughed another and very different kind of laugh 
Without losing a moment, they hustled me m top 
gear into the dark room Remembering the Zena 
Dare fiasco, I took the precaution of protesting 
loudly that the plate 1 hjui used was old, so that 
there were a hundred chances to one that the whole 
thing would be a wash-ouL 

But It wasn't, and 1 was lucky For when I 
developed the plate, I found that I had one of the 
most successful shots I had ever taken, showing 
the burning Zepp struggling in the network of 
searchlights 

By some queer freak, there appeared among the 
flames a distinct piaurc of the Kaiser’s face 
Turned upside down, there was an equally tclhiig 
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portrait of little Willie. I always thought it was 
a great pity they weren’t really there. . 

They splashed my picture, ^vhich was a real 
scoop, on the front page of the Daily Sketch, and 
the firm gave me a special prize of £s for it. 

Luck certainly pkycd a very important pan 
when I was sent to Roine on the occasion of the 
coronation of the Pope, Pius XI; luck, and that in- 
definable something tvhich men have to have if 
they mean to succeed. 

As a rule, when I am sent off on a mission of 
this kind, I really do be^ to feel alive. I like 
going abroad, and it thrills me to exercise all my 
wits so as to gee something good and unusual. But 
this time I Imcw that the going would be particu- 
larly hard, because of the rigid rules against any 
photographs bemg taken in the precincts of the 
Vatican. I was told that even to carry a camera 
would lay me open to the possibility of arrest by 
the famous Swiss Guard. Tliat, of course, would 
entail a period of cooling my heels in prison, with 
never a sight of St. Peter's nor of the Pope. It 
really was a problem. 

V^en I readied Rome a few days before the 
ceremony, I moved heaven and earth to try to get 
a ticket for the coronation in St. Peter's. It was 
no use! I was told on all hands that the thing 
was absolutely impossible, on a par with trying to 
gate-crash into the Royal enclosure at Ascot in 
hiking-kit. 
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But there is something missing m my composi 
tion I altogether lack the faculty of knowmg 
when I’m beaten I cannot bring myself to acknow 
ledge defeat But I was very nearly driven to 
desperation pomt on the day before the coronation 
So as a last resource I ined the most obvious and 
yet, m one way, least likely of all sources I 
went to the office of the ubiquitous Mr Thomas 
Cook, and told a sympathetic young man of my 
journey, my desire and my phght 
The next move was up to him, but he shook his 
head 

Can’t you possibly get me a ticket for love or 
money? ’ I persisted 

For neither,’ he answered me ‘ If St Peter's 
had been tmce as large as it is, it would not have 
held half the people who want to get m ’ 

It seemed hopeless, and I was just turnmg away 
when some one touched me on the shoulder 
Wheeling round, I found myself facing an Itahan, 
dark, slim, and wth breeding stamped m every 
line of his face and figure He was, to use an over- 
worked word, a gentleman 

Pardon me, he said m a low voice, ' but did I 
hear you say you wished a ticket for the Vatican? ' 
I certainly did say so, sir,' I agreed, ‘ but 
e led the way to a quiet bench, mvited me to 
sir, and sat himself 

‘ I have one I can give you ’ He dropped his 
voice so that no one but myself could bear what 
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he was saying. ‘ Alas 1 I cannot be present. I am 
called away to England on business, which will not 
be denied. I am desolate, but quite powerless.’ 

I could hardly believe my ears, hardly credit my 
own good luck. ‘ Do you really mean that, sir? ’ 

I stammered. ‘It is most awfully kind of you, 
He brushed my thanks aside and presented me 
with a card bearing a very well-known name. He- 
also gave me instructions that I was to wear a dress- 
suir, which at that minute I did not happen to 
possess.' That, however, was nothing. A little 
thing like that did not worry me now. Repeating 
again ray most grateful thanks, I took my leave of 
my benefactor and started on a wild chase rotmd 
Rome to uy to hire a dress-suit. 

1 <hd not anudpate any difficulty about this, but 
it proved not to be an easy task by any manner of 
means. • For in addition to the fact that many other 
people wanted to do the same thing, I am consider- 
ably larger than, most Italians, so that the few suits 
I did nm to earth did not fit me. 

But since I had to have something, in the end I 
prevailed upon a little tailor to alter a‘ suit for me, 
to make the necessary adjustments for my breadth 
and Camera-like neck; and to lengthen the sleeves 
and the legs of the trousers, I might add that when 
everything was finished, I looked the prime sketch 
of all ages, a living warning against reach-me-downs. 
But even here my difficulties about the suit did not 
end. 
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For the ceremony was due to take place at three 
in the afternoon My tram was scheduled to leave 
the station soon after four This meant running 
thmgs very fine, for the crowds were certam to be 
colossal It was obviously impossible for me to 
return to the shop, so I made arrangements with 
the httle tailor to be on the station, ten mmutes 
before the train was due to leave, with a smtcase 
containing my own day suit I told him I would 
change there and return the dress suit to him So 
far so goodl 

With all that fixed I went off to St Peter’s It 
was a most impressive sight The Piazza in front 
of the cathedral was already packed with about 

80.000 people One could have walked on their 
heads The cathedral has a seating capacity of 

30.000 and was full to suffocation ivhen we arrived 
For every one who had a seat had strict injnnmnns 
to be in his place the evening before, otherwise 
there would not be a hope of gettmg in 

In the throng, m the Piazza, by a one m a 
m Jlnnth chance, I ran into a brother camera man, 
lirj Console, now on the Pam Daily Mail I had 
toown him in the old days pn the World’s Graphic 
Press, so we went in together I had my camera 
in my overcoat pocket. Console earned his m an 
attac ^ase But when challenged by one of the 
Swiss Guard, as we immediately were. Consol^, who 
IS a good hnguist, lephed that we were the dis 
infectant men Thus we were allowed to pass, and 
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Iiaving found our seats, only fifteen yards from the 
throne, we prepared for a fifteen hours’ wait. 

It was one of the strangest nights I ever remem- 
ber passing. During the whole of that time, 
the incense laden atmosphere was tense \vith ex- 
pectation. Every man wore evening dress. Every 
woman’s head was covered ivith a black mantilla. 
We, too, were a bit worked up, for if our cameras 
had been discovered we should have been given 
very short shift. I was therefore more than glad 
of the lace mantillas worn by the women in front of 
me. These would aa as an eSective screen for my 
movement when I did produce my camera. 

The hours ticked over slowly, but I did not sleep. 
The seat was hard. I was parched with thirst. The 
atmosphere was insufferably hot. Now it was nud- 
night, now da\vn, now noon, now nvo, a quarter 
past, half-past, a quarter to three, and at three 
o’clock His Holiness was due to arrive. By this 
time the air was electric with emotion. One could 
feel that the strain was almost intolerable. Suddenly 
we heard the blare of trumpets, as in the openm^ of 
Tannhauser, followed by a great shout like thunder 
in the distance from the multitude. * Viva il Papa ! ' 
The wave of sound rolled nearer, swelling in volume 
as it came. Then the cortege arrived. It was a 
magnificent sight, for the Church of Rome believes 
in teaching by the eye as 'well as the ear. His 
Holiness was seated on a chair on a high dais which 
was carried on the shoulders of the Papal Guard. 
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Behind followed of&cials of the Roman Church in all 
their gorgeous panoply and splendour The purple 
robed College of Cardmals, the scarlet skull-caps of 
the bishops, the white ermine cappas of the mon 
seigneurs and the medieval uniform of the Swiss 
Guard, all combined to make an unforgettable 
pageant of colour 

‘ Viva il Papa’’ shouted the entire throng, stretch 
mg out their arms like drowning men The Pope 
was earned to his throne. A triple golden crown, 
about two feet in, height and studded with gems, was 
placed upon his head 

Then the newly-croivned Pope rose m all his 
majesty, and raising his hand to bless the muluiudc, 
stood for perhaps half a minute, exactly as though 
posing for a photograph 

During the benediction, the whole mighty con 
gregation knelt in ecstanc, fervent prayer, with heads 
bowed One hghtmng glance round showed that 
the Guard were also praying In fact every one was, 
except two photographers, who leaned their cameras 
agamst a column, and shot, coughing as they did so 
to cover the sound of the dick. 

Then we slipped them back like hghtnmg into our 
pockets, and at the earliest possible moment took our 
departure In spite of die crush, this was possible 
because a way had to be kept open for famting 
people, of whom there were a great number 

I had not a minute to spare if I was gomg to catch 
my tram 
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I reached the station in die nick of time. The 
little tailor, true to his promise, was there standing 
by the engine, and glancing anxiously up at the 
dock. I dare not stay to change, so I jumped into a 
railway carriage, and, divesting myself of coat, boiled 
shirt and waistcoat, threw them out. As the train 
was moving, to the consternation of my fellow- 
passengers, I stripped off the uousers and fiung them 
out too. The tailor caught them, but unfortunately 
the braces were attached to them, and, try as he 
would, the little man could not undo the buttons in 
tune to return my braces. For the train gathered 
speed, and we ivere off. The last I saw of him, he 
was cantering along in a losing race, still domg his 
valiant best to return me my property. 

Since he failed, I had to make the journey home 
with a piece of string tied round my ivaisc, and a 
Jack Tar hitch. 

The photographs turned out to be excellent and 
appeared on the front page of the Daily Sketch. 

It was an undoubted scoop for the paper and for 
ine, but not a cheap one, considering the cost of 
my journey to Rome and my three weeks’ stay 
there. 

Yet some of my best shoti have been the cheapest. 

I remember one summer's morning about half- 
past ten, Calvert of the Daily Graphic sent me out 
to Hyde Park to see what I could find. That was, 
and still is, a very usual order when there is nothing 
doing. For there is always a story and a shot to be 
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had in the Park if a man keeps Hs eyes open. It 
may be only a pretty child, a difference of opinion 
round the polidcians’ stands or a Personage taking 
the air. Any thin g and everything may be grist to 
the mill. 

In the days of which I am now writing, George 
Lansbury had not yet earned the right to be 
canonized, and there was no lido. 

People had to bathe and he done with it before 
most of the world was about or stirring. There were 
even regulations as to when and how diildren might 
bathe. 

Thinking that a bathing-picture would be season- 
able since it was very hot, I lounged up to a police- 
constable who looked as though he could do with a 
dip himself. 

* When are the kids going to bathe? * I inquired. 

* They’re not going to,’ was the grim reply. ' And 
if I catch diem—* he broke off. ‘Look! * and 
foUorring his finger, I saw a group of little boys, 
naked as God made them, peeping from behind a 
tree, and every now and agairr one of them would 
dart into the water, then scurry back to cover. 

'If they get drowned,* he grumbled, *I get the 
blame.’ 

I strolled up to the tree, but they took no notice 
of me. With bright, sharp eyes ^ey were watch- 
ing the police officer who was following me, trying 
to look unselfconsdous, as he strode slowly fonvard 
with majestic dignity. When he got within about 
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ten yards of them, he made the strategical mistake 
of breaking into a run. At that the youngsters 
broke cover and ran for it, their little bare backs and 
legs gleaming in the sunlight. Behind them, at full 
bore but po^y, panted the arm of the Law. 

I would not have missed that scene for anything, 
so I shot and obtained a picture, which Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer, who was then on the Daily Graphic, 
published over the heading ‘ Limbs and the Law \ 
That photograph only cost a fourpenny bus fare up 
to Hyde Park and back, but the paper had orders for 
reproduction from all parts of Europe to the tune of 
;f3oo, and it is still being printed. Moreover, the 
Sheffield Weekly Telegraph bought it as their exclu- 
sive property for railway advertisements. It was 
reproduced on tin, with an old man reading the 
Weekly Telegraph and looldng at that picture. 

A scoop of mine which made a very beautiful 
picture was when I shot Lady Diana Manners on 
the day of her marriage to Mr. Duff Cooper. 

All society brides have a certain news value, but 
with her reputation for originality, wit and beauty. 
Lady Diana was booked for the front page. 

If we could get her! If? For brides are super- 
stitious of being photographed before the ceremony. 

A whole bunch of photographers were outside the 
Duke of Rutland’s house, but her car drew up, a 
footman pulled all the curtains, screening the 
windows on the ground floor. 

A minute later, however, the bride herself drew a 
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curtain back, and stood for a sec^d m a perfect pose, 
looking into the street 

Then she saw me and dodged back, just too late, 
for I had already shot 

It was a good thing for me I had done so, for when 
she came out with her father to her car, her face was 
screened by a large umbrella 

But in spite of this clever ruse to defeat the 
camera men, my picture of her was on the front page 
of the Daily Sketch 

A scoop, which took me a very long time to 
achieve, was that of the Slmgsby baby 

Slingsby, a Naval officer, brought an action under 
the Legitimacy Declaraoon Act to prove that a 
certain child was the lawful son of himself and his 
wife The case was finally taken to the House of 
Lords 

Of course it attracted a great deal of attention, 
and naturally all the Press tried for a photograph of 
the Slingsby baby 

But we all faded to get one because the child 
always arnved at the Courts swadied to the eyes m 
wraps, and closely guarded by a nurse and attendants 

Then the court adjourned for some tune, so I 
folloived Mrs Slmgsby home in a taxi and saiv that 
she ^\ent into a house m Clarges Street, a turning off 
Piccadilly near Green Park. 

I reported this to the An Editor, who said, ‘ Now 
go off to the Green Park, and watch They must 
take the kid out for an ainng sometimes ’ 
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With a ivave of the hand she interrupted me 
think you must be a \eiy foohsh person not to have 
knocked at the door before/ she answered with a 
smile ‘ The baby has had a cold, so he hasn’t been 
out- Come mto the nursery You’ll see him there ’ 
Cheshire and I followed her upstairs to a room 
where the child was situng on the floor, playmg with 
bricks We shot there and then W2th Cheshire’s 
camera, and in addition to secunng an excellent 
picture, I learned the very valuable lesson that one 
can often get what one wants by the simple method 
of asking for it 

But not alwaysl Someumes man proposes, but 
the Illustrations Editor disposes Tom Noble occu 
pied that position on the Daily Sketch m my day, 
and still does so 

For some reason I was at one time unpopular at 
the office In fact I was bemg what we called 
‘caned’, which means that all the stupid, unimpor 
tant and dull jobs were falling to my lot We all 
used to go through it, and when we emerged safely 
again into editorial favour, as we invariably did, 
there was never any rancour on either side 
On this occasion the King and Queen were coming 
back to London from Windsor after the King’s 
serious illness The official arrangements were that 
Their Majesties should leave Windsor m a closed car 
in which they were to be driven to the Albert Hall 
Here they were to change mto an open brougham, 
and drive to Buckmgham Palace so that the people 
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qould see their King. Of oiurse the big picture was 
for the change over atthe.^bett Hall, but that was 
given to some one else. ' I was sent off to Windsor, a 
p ifflin g job which any one' could have done with their 
eyes shut and a five-shilling camera. 

‘ Oh, but,’ I began to object * Can’t I . . 

‘You’ve had your orders,’ retorted Noble sharply. 
‘Get on \vith them.’ 

There was no possible interest attached to my 
picture, for I only got what I knew I should get, a 
picture of a closed car coming down the slope from 
the Castle with a guardsman at salute as it passed. 
Both the King and Queen were sitting well back, so 
that neither of them could be seen. 

' But when the Royal car had passed, it suddenly 
occuned to me that the King was not likely to travel 
fast. If I hurried, I could be in town in time to 
see him arrive. So I raced back to London, and 
arriving there before His Majesty, 1 took up my posi- 
tion in front of a big house in Piccadilly. The 
aaual number was 145, but I did not notice that. 

As I wiuted among the crowd a friendly police 
officer who saw my camera, whispered to me : ‘Look 
who’s on the balcony,’ 

I whipped round, and there above me stood the 
Duke and Duchess of York, the Princess Elizabeth, 
and Princess Mary with her husband and two sons. 

When the Royal carriage came into sight, I faced 
the balcony, and was in time to shoot the group 
there and get a family party wa^ing not only to their 
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King, but to their father and grandfather When 
wheehng round again, I was lucky enough also to 
catch the King with a very ‘ human ’ expression on his 
face, wavmg his own personal greeting to his family 

I went to the oflBce distmctly cock a hoop, for this 
was luck I developed my plates and took the prmts 
into Noble He didn't much want to see them To 
tell the truth, he had no mterest m me nor my work 
for the time bemg 

I put the Wm^or one on top, but he brushed it 
aside Obviously it was of no interest. 

' Oh, I got these too,’ said I, m a med way, push 
mg the others fonvard 

He looked at these carefully My work or not, 
they were good ‘But I thought you were sent to 
Windsor,’ he mused 

‘So I was! ’ At this point I was enjoymg myself 
immensely ‘ But when I had finished there I came 
back to town to see what I could get ’ 

He told me to take them m to the Art Editor, who 
greeted me with the words, ‘ By Jove I I hope you’ve 
got somcthmg, Jimmy All the rest’s a washnDUt ’ 

‘ I was sent to Windsor,’ I said meekly ‘ But I've 
]ust got these too ’ 

‘ Holy snakes I ' he shouted, when he saw my 
prmts 'They're the saving of the situation ’ 

So again I got the front page, and the litde dust 
up betiveen myself and Noble, who was really a 
sportsman, died a natural death for the tunc bemg 
He always raaintams that he has been responsible for 
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many of my best shots. At any rate, on another 
occasion when I was again out of favour with him, I 
iras lucky in scoring a win. 

This was at the final Cup Mnfrh when Totten ham 
'Spurs’ met the Wolverhampton Wanderers at 
Stamford Bridge. 

Other men ^d all the good places, especially the 
plum, the place by the goal-keeper, ^was g^ven the 
thankless and not-too-interesting joh- of mingling 
trith the crowd, in order to get effects. 

Cursing roundly in my soul, I departed for Stam- 
ford Bridge with about seventy thousand other 
enthusiasts, all intent on seeing the game. 

I took up a precarious position on the top of a 
Llpton’s tea advertisement, and very uncomfortable I 
was, whether I rode it like a hobby-horse, or used it 
*15 a seat. But at any rate I could see, so I decided 
to do a panoramic join-up in three parts, which 
^ould give a view of the whole field. 

At tlus time I was not bothering at all about the 
game, only thinking of my picture, so I turned left 
and shot, then right, and shot again. After that 1 
focussed on the'- centre, or the main part of 
picture. But as I did so, I saw that Dimmock, the 
Spurs outside left, was running like blazes townt 
the Wolves’ goal, tvith the pack behind him m 

I followed lura with my camera. 

1 clicked. In this way I shot the only t) 
tnatch, and was able to include in my photograp 
the Wolves' goal-keeper lying on the groun 
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When I gave my prints to Noble I pretended to 
yawn, though really I was bursting with pride. 'I'm 
afraid this is all I could get,’ I told him. 

Sutcliffe snaffled it for die Sunday Graphic, and it 
was the only paper which had the photograph of the 
goaL' There were orders to the tune of over /loo 
from the Spurs’ supporters, and the Club itself, as 
head of tJie.League, ordered a six-foot enlargement 
for their pavilion. 

I should be the last to deny the existence of luck, 
for I reckon that I have had my just share of it 
Luck, just sheer, undiluted, inexphcable good luck 
will get a man the photograph he wants, pnd the 
same sheer, undiluted, inexphcable bad luck hinder 
other people from getting it. I remember an amus- 
ing instance of this. "i ^ 

Mr. Warhurst apphed for permission for me to go 
on board H M.S. Shannon, to watch the King review- 
ing the fleet at Spithead. A number of other camera- 
men and journalists were also goin^, and we travelled 
down to Southampton together..^ 

We were met by a tug and ta^efa'out to the ship. 

Lunch was served in the wardroom, and at the 
end of the meal the ship’s surgeon, who had us in 
tow, said to us, ' Gentlemen, would you care to look 
Qver the ship? ’ 

d Of course we said ‘Yes’, but being one of those 
who never believes in working more than necessary, 
I took off my camera and placed it carefully out of 
the way under one of die guns on deck. Then I 
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fialio^red the others, all taking care of their cameras, 
in the wake of the surgeon. 

He showed. us everything: the engine-room, the 
guns, and the hospital, including the new X-ray 
installation, of ‘^hich he was very proud. By means 
of this we saw, bones in one fellow's hand.. We 
looked' right through another fellow’siibody to his 
spine, and we 'counted the nails off;.thekboots of a 
third. We all agreed enthusiasticaliy|.with the sur- 
geon as to the marvels of science and the consequent 
help it must be to surgery. 

‘Then we went on deck to watch the arrival of the 
King’s yacht, the Victoria and Albert. As she came 
past, ie guhsjfired rounds of salute, and from the 
top turret I, shot, and got what I hoped were good 
pictures. Then I shot the men on the deck below, 
and afterwards we were escorted back to the station 
and took train to London. 

I developed my prints, and gave them to the boy 
to take round to the various offices. In a short time 
he came back for^dre. Even the papers which had 
sent photograph^ 4l(anted my prints. 

‘What’s happedeti?' Warhurst asked. ‘Were all 
the staff-men one over the eight ttnlay, Jimmy? ’ 

I couldn't telhhim, because I did not understand, 
until a jnan on anodier agency rang me up. ‘ Say? ^ 
be inquired. ‘Were your plates all right?' Theri[ 
it came out that the power^ X-rays in the hospital ‘ 
of the ship had fogged the plates in the cameras of 
all the others, and mine, even mine alonc,'’werc safe. 
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Which only shows 1 Warhurst said nice things 
about me The other camera men did not 
I had another piece o£ luck, good or bad, accord 
mg to opinion Anyhow, it did not happen to any 
other camera man It could not have done so 
I was at Cardiff, to shoot Billy Beynon, the 
bantam weight boxer, meetmg Ledoux, the French 
man 

Twelve ttoi^sand other people were there, includ 
mg Carpentier, who had just beaten Wells, but there 
was not much fun because Beynon had to retire at 
the end of the seventh round, m what should.have 
been a twenty round fight 
When I left the Araencan nng mth ray picture, 
and was walkmg back to the station, a voice at my 
elbow said ‘ Please, Mr Carpentier, iviU^ you be so 
kind as to give me your autograph? ’ 

1 looked round for Carpentier, and felt for my 
camera He wasn’t there! Then m a flash I realized 
that I had been mistaken for him 
‘Sorry I’ I said ‘Im not Carpentier Wish I 
were ’ \ 

By this time, m the wonderful Way that a crowd 
sprmgs up from nowhere m no time, I was the centre 
of a big, excited throng far from convmced that 
I was telling the truth To make mattery worse a 
Frenchman cned, * Mats ottt^ C*est vrai C’est, M 
Carpentier,’ and to my dismay tried to kiss me 
In spite of my coy demais, the crowd grew and 
grew, so thgt I reached the station at last, walkmg 
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at the head of a triumphal procession, but minus a 
button which some ardent souvenir-hunter had <cut 
from my coat. I hope it has brought him luck. 

Another time a lady on the bus pressed me for 
my autograph.' 

■I had been doing pretty well, but I was embarrassed 
at such evidence of fame. Whe^' I* did* at last sigh 
her book, it' turned out that she tho'ught I was 
Caruso, and was furious with me for, having spoiled 
the page, where a number of notabilities had already 
signed. . She did not know whether to cut my name 
out or to leave it I left her in tears of anger. 

Itf'^my time, I too have made mistakes as to 
identity. I was sent down to Epsom one Derby Day, 
not for the race but to cover personalities. 

I saw a' rnau entering the paddock who I thought 
was J. B. Joel, so I shot I id try to verify who he 
was, but I failed, so when I sent the plates back 
to the office by messenger, I put a query on my 
caption. 

The pictine wa^. used next day on the back page 
of the Daily Sketch, over the heading, * J. B. Joel’. 

But it was mot Joel. Tt was Bob Sievier, and 
whereas the former was a dose friend of Sir Edward 
Hulton, our proprietor, Sievier was not. 

When Sir Edward heard of the mistake, there was 
thunder in the office. 

The Editor, the Art Editor and the caption-write^ 
were di hied. For some reason 1 was not. But 
since I could feel it in the air that my notice was 
D- 
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coming, I went over to Mr. Calvert of the Daily 
Graphic and asked him for a job. 

He took me on, and I went back to the office and 
sent m my notice. But only just in dme. For my 
letter of resignation crossed theirs to me of dismissal. 

I was not long away from the Daily Sketch. For 
the Graphic bought up the Sketch, and in a short 
time I found myself again on my old staff 



CHAPTER III 


THE LONG ARM OF THE LAW, 

There is notlung which the decent .law-abiding 
public enjoys better than a good juicy murder trial. 
Perhaps that is because the veneer of civilization Is 
very thin over the savage in us all, or perhaps most 
people’s .lives arc so duU that they have to get their 
excitement from the deeds or misdeeds of others. 

So, since the Press must give the public what it 
wants, it will go to any lengths to obtain full 
informadon and photographs of any outstanding 
crime. 

In this way, I have been in on many of the big 
cases during the last twenty ■years. 

I was, for inst^^nce, sent down by the Daily Sketch 
to Carmarthen In South "Wales to cover the Kidwelly 
poisoning case. Harold Greenwood, a solicitor, was 
accused of having murdered his wife by giving her 
arsenic in food and >vme, / 

The'’ case naturally excited enormous interest 
through the district. It was said that Carmarthen 
had not been so thrilled by anything since the last 
public hanging on, the hill outside the jail, when 
the rope^ broke, and the condemned man shouted, 
' 5 * 
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* I’m free. I’m fre,^.’ But he wasn’t. For they 
tried again, and witK more success the second time. 

jA number of us, reporters and camera-men, put 
up at the Boar’s Head Hotel in Lammas St. When 
the f Press forgathers on a job, its members are 
inchned to enjoy themselves, and there have been 
occasions when hotels have been gladder to see them 
go than come. But at the Boar’s Head we kept our 
foohng withm reasonable limits, and Marshall Hall, 
who was counsel for the defence, used to unbend at 
the end of the day, and condescend to join us. 

One eveniilg, I did a number of card tricks, and 
other bits offl^eight of hand, for if I had not been 
a Press photographer I could have been a conjurer. 
The tri^s went down so well with the boys, that I 
showed them a new trick with matches, which I had 
just learned, * 

I broke a match into three pieces, and laid them 
on the table for every one to see. Then I picked up 
the pieces, counting as I did so, one, two, three, and 
I threw the third piece on to the, floor where every 
one could see it. • 

Then opening my hand, I let three pieces of match 
drop on to the table. 

The tnck ivas really* simple, but if one ivere quick, 
it was very effective. 

■'Marshall Hall at any rate was very much im- 
pressed, 

‘By Jove! That’s clever.* bp ‘TsTnw Hn it 

again.’ 
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I obliged, working very smartly this time, for even 
an amateur conjurer is not ^viiling for his audience 
to see how he works. - v • ^ 

Marshall Hall could not follow me at ah. 

‘ This is positively uncanny/ he declared. ‘ There’s 
something hypuodc about this, or is it that I can’t 
see straight?! Now do it slowly/ 

So I did it slowly, distinctly flattered to be blufSng 
one of the smartest brains at the Bar, as well as my 
brother pressmen. 

But the big man took the matter seriously. He 
was quite put out about his failure tOjAnd bow I did 
my trick. I think his pride must hav.e. been piqued. 

* 1 cannot see it/ he repeated again and again. 
‘ Do it once more.’ 

I did the trick over and over, quickly, and at last 
so slowly that I should'have thought a blind man 
could have spotted my method, but to the end he 
was as much in the dark as he had been at the 
beginning. 

Finally, he-jlps^his temper, and became churlish, 
or perhaps he \vas sleepy. 

‘You're a damned faker/ he growled as he went 
out of the room, ‘That’s what you are I I shan’t 
sleep a tvink after this.’ * 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, I woujd 
certainly have explained what was really a very 
simple trick. On this the hundredth, I did not 
do so. , , 

Next day in coyit, when I heard him hnjlyjng the 
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Welsh witnesses who found the English language 
difficult to understand, I was rather pleased that I 
hadn’t. 

Local feehng about Greenwood was running very 
high. He was certainly not popular, but on all 
hands there was a general impression that a Welsh 
jury would not convict. 

Relying on this, I laid my plans mth great care 
and dehberation for a scoop, remembering that luck 
IS more generous to those who help themselves than 
to those who want everything done for them A 
few well planted questions in the right quarters 
had discovere<i^ for me the fact that Greenwood 
thoroughly enjoyed a drink and a smoke. So on the 
day that the verdict was expected, I armed myself 
with a bottle of Johnnie Walker and put half a dozen 
Corona Coronas in my pocket 

When the verdict was given, ‘ Not Guilty *, Green- 
wood was of course a free man. But the last thing 
in all the world he wanted was to face the crowd, 
plenty of whom were not well-disposed towards him 
in spite of his acqmttal. 

So instead of walkmg out, he chose to go below 
again with the warder, as I had guessed he would, 
to wait quietly in a cell until the crowd m the Square 
outside had dispersed, 

A second bottle o£ whisky, judiciously placed the 
day before, opened the door to me too, and I followed 
Greenwood down to where he stood talkmg to his 
brother. By this tune he was a nervous wreck, for 
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tlie relief of his acquittal lia,^ overwhelmed him. 
This was another fact on wUch I had counted. 

* Will you have a drink, sir? * I suggested, offering 
hirT\ a generous half-glass of neat ^vhisky. ' 

His only answer was to stretch out his hand, to 
take the glass from me, and to gulp down its contents 
tvithout taps. 

‘ Cigar? ’ I held the open case out to him. 

‘ You seem to know my tastes remarkably well,’ 
was his only comment as he lighted up. 

Then seizing the opportune moment when spirit 
and nicotine were doing their good work, I put 
forward my request, and broke the-Jiews to him. 

‘I’m a press photographer,* I said,* ‘and I want to 
be the first to photograph you after your terrible 
ordeal.* 

He would have granted anybody anything at that 
moment. 

‘ Shoot away ! ’ He made an effort to be witty. 
‘ It might so easily have been worse.* 

So I shot then and there, and again, to make 
sure of a good result. But even when I had 
managed to get my prize, I wanted to make certain 
that nobody else got it too. That would have 
queered my* scoop, and that could not possibly be 
allowed. 

‘ There’s an enormous crowd in the Square,’ I told 
him truthfully enough, but not altogether sympath- 
etically. He ^ted at the idea of facing those hostile, 
curious eyes, ^d I offered lura another drink. 
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‘ If you like/ I suggested, * I can help you to get 
away unnoticed ’ 

‘ Please do ’ He fumbled nervously mth his lips 

My plan this time was not onginal, but it is one 
which never fails The police themselves often 
use It 

I took Greenwood’s coat and hat, both of which 
were by this time ivell known to the pubhc, and put 
them on to the Daily Sketch reporter who was work 
ing with me 

Then we led this man to the door, with the hat 
pulled low over his face, and the collar of his coat 
turned up to his ears As soon as he appeared, every 
camera clicked, including that of the second Daily 
Sketch photographer, for I hadn’t had time to let 
him into the secret 

I kept well m the background, for the suspicions 
of press photographers are easily aroused, and the 
sight of one of us with ‘ Greenwood ’ might have 
set them thinking 

Then ‘ Greenwood ’ was bundled mto a car, which 
drove off smartly through the town, down the hill to 
Johnstown and out along the Sc Clears Road towards 
Pendme 

After him, like hounds when a fox breaks cover, 
went a pack of other cars At the village of Samau 
a few miles out, the first car came to a halt and 
* Greenwood’, divesung himself of hat and coat, 
stepped out and ht a cigarette 

A few cars overlooked him, and scoiired the 
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countryside for him without avail. But most of 
them recognized the car, recognized too, that they 
had been hoaxed. 

Their language to him was blistering, nor were 
their references to me really loudly. 

But that wasn't my funeral. 

I was very busily engaged othenvise, for once the 
coast was dear, I helped the real Greenwood, dressed 
in the reporter’s dothes, to hire another car to drive 
him to his home in Kidwelly. I owed him that 
much help. I also put my pictures on the train and 
telegraphed to the office that they were coming. 

On my way back to the Boar’s Head, conscious of 
a scoop well scooped, I met a g^rl whom I thought I 
recognized. Then I knew I did. She was Irene 
Greeitwood. Her evidence had' probably been the 
deriding factor in securing her father's acquittal. 

From one point of view. Black, the St. Austell 
t^derer, afforded me the biggest scoop I ever 

Black was a Cornish man, who had married a 
middle-aged widow wth a very pretty daughter, to 
'vhom he quickly transferred his affections. The 
mother died shortiy afterwards, with suspicious symp- 
toms, and foul play was suspected. When the body 
'Vl* ^^timed, it was found to contain arsenic. By 
t s time Black had disappeared, but he was finally 
run to earth in Liverpool, and the police broke into 
the room when he was in the very act of cutting his 
Own throat. 
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When he was arrested and taken back to St Austell 
to stand his trial, I went down with Rycraft of the 
Mirror to cover the case At this tune, photography 
was forbidden in all courts, strictly in the big places 
In the smaller ones rules \yfire not such a senous 
matter and the authorities less vigilant In those 
days if a photographer did manage to get away wath 
a shot, which appeared in the press, nothing was said, 
whereas if a court photograph appeared to-day, there 
would be trouble and to spare for any paper which 
dared to pubhsh it 

In the old days we photographers always used to 
take with us to court block note cameras They 
were small enough to be put under a bowler hat, 
which we rested on the ledge on the back of the chaus 
in front of us Those of us m the know used to 
watch the hats nse slightly when any thin g happened 
'At the same minute, there was certam to be a cough 
Then we knew that some one had shot. / 

The restlessness and coughing of the pres? photo- 
grapher was such a well known symptom that a 
magistrate once commented upon it 
The night before the proceedings opened m the 
magistrate’s court, Rycraft and I were passmg the 
time m the bar of our hotel We were alone until the 
door opened, and m came a small and very well spoken 
man He glanced at us once or twice as though to 
take our measures, and then joined us in a dnnk 
When he learned that we were pressmen, for we 
did not, and never do, advertise the camera part of 
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our job, he became most cordial and interested. He 
displayed so much intelligence about the press, and 
asked so many questions in one way and another, 
that the truth came out. We could not keep it in. 
We were photographers. 

That was even more interesting. 

‘ You’ve come down for the Black case, I suppose? ’ 
queried the affable stranger. When we admitted 
that, he threw his bombshelL He was the presiding 
ma^strate. 

That was a bit of sheer bad luck for us, it seemed, 
for of course we thought it meant we might as well 
pack up our traps and go home. He’d have us 
watched But not a bit of it. The day of miracles 
was not yet over, 

‘ You’ll be in court in the morning? ' went on this 
most astounding person. ‘ Where would you like to 
sit? ’ 

Half-suspecting an elaborate leg-pull I kept silent, 
and Rycraft hummed and hawed. 

‘ If you tvould care to take your photographs in 
court, meet me there at nine, so that we can decide 
everything beforehand/ said this really • unique 
ma^strate. ‘ Proceedings start at ten. Good night, 
gentlemen. Good night.* 

We bade him an e&sive good night, but when 
the door closed behind him, Rycraft and I looked at 
one another without speaking. We did not under- 
stand treatment of this sort, and were uncertain 
whether to take him seriously or not. 
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‘ There’s a catch, somewhere/ was Rycraft’s 
opinion. 

‘ It’s too good to be true/ 1 protested. * t / 

But on the very slim chance diat St. Austell had 
not yet heard of the restrictions on Press photography 
in court, we turned up next morning on the stroke 
^ of nine at the schoolroom, which had been pressed 
into temporary service as a court. 

A few minutes later the magistrate arrived with a 
police-constable in attendance. 

‘Well, gentlemen/ he greeted us, beaming from 
ear to ear. ‘ Now where would the light be best for 
you? ’ 

1 studied the wndows and lighting and then 
indicated the exact spot where I would like to sit. 
Rycrafc also chose his position, and seats were 
arranged for us accordingly. Some one, I can’t 
remember whether it was Ae magistrate himself, 
, suggested thatic would be easier for us itthe prisoner 
Sac on a form between two constables/ instead of in 
the dock. So that was arranged. After thaf,^ the 
witness-box was shifted from one side of the coujt 
to the other. This was done because, I said,that it 
would be possible for me to photograph ihe prisoner 
with all the crowd behind himVf r ''' 

I felt more like ‘a stage-manager, directing the 
posidon of props, than a humble photographer. 

At the beginning of the proceedings I used the 
little block-note camera as unobtrusively as I usually 
had to do. When I had plenty of these shots, I 
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brought out .my big camera, and worked openly. 
In order to get an action picture, I even ventured to 
suggest to the magistrate that the accused man, sit- 
ting m a dejected heap, with 'his poor bandaged 
throat, needed a drink, of water. When he was asked 
if he ^vanted one, he said, ‘ Yes,* So I shot him with 
the policeman holding the glass to his lips. 

We had a riotous time, shooting and shooting until 
we were tired of it. Our court photographs for this 
occasion had never been equalled, but then neither 
have our facilities. 

In fact I was presented with a cheque for £2 as. 
as a special prize by my paper, and 1 think Rycraft 
got the same amount from the Afirror. 

The ‘ Brides in the Bath * case afforded me with 
more than one scoop, and many thrills. Tubby 
Underwood, a reporter, and I were sent down to Bow 
Street to cover this case, he to tvrite, I to shoot. 
Owing to its horror and the Bluebeard quality of the-, 
crime, the ^e attracted a great deal of attention. ’ 
The, erod'd* was large, and, as the papers always say, 
mostly composed of women. 

• In the queue awaiung admittance to the court was 
a'c.oloured lady of large dimensions, hailing from the 
FijiTslands, I'gathcrcd from her black fuzzy hair. 
She certainly addcd‘ colour to the scene, but as I 
prepared to shoot the section of the crowd where she 
was, she advanced upon me with a raised umbrella, 
patterned like Joseph’s coa^ demurring from being 
photographed at all. The crowd roared with 
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laughter, rocking with mirdi wheif.I fled, wth the 
lady in hot pursuit. I shpped down by the Lyceum, 
dodged betiveen flower stalls and cut back again. 
Later I had the satisfaction of seeing that she lost 
her place in the queue and could not get into court. 
^ Then I laughed. 

As I waited about outside the court, a police officer 
came up to me and said that a few men were needed 
as volunteers to be put up ax. an identification parade 
with Smith, the accused man 

I offered myself at once, and was taken into a room 
where a number of men were standing in an ‘ L ' 
shaped queue. 

A number of police officers and detectives were 
also there. 

Presently the door opened and two more detectives 
ushered in Smith, a tall, nondescriptdooking man 
with nothing distinctive about him except his 
penetrating, almost hypnotic eyes, ‘ , 

jrie was put to stand next to me. He turned jo 
look at me. I have never detested any man at sight 
so much as I did him. 

The first person who was brought in, a woman, 
made my blood run cold by identifying faie as the 
man who had proposed marriage to her. a 
respectable married, man that gave me food for 
thought. 

Then another woman came in. Though none of 
us knew it at the time, she was one of the brides 
whom Smith had failed to put out of the way. 
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probably becauseihe left him too soon. She started 
at the end of the line and, walking slowly along, 
submi^ed each man to a long and careful scmtiny. 

When she came to Smith she stopped, and any one 
watching her could see recognition spring to her 
eyeL ^ ^ 

‘ I don’t need to go any farther,’ she said tvith con- 
viction, touching him lighdy on the arm. ‘ This is 
the man.* . ^ 

’ That is a lie ! ’ Smith’s denial was sharp, but it 
lacked the ring of truth. * You don’t know me. I 
never saw you in my life before I * 

/.The police closed round him and hurried him 
away. As he went he cursed them tvith bitter 
fluency, reserving his choicest maledictions for 
Detective Inspector Neil, who was mainly respon- 
sible for the unravelling of the net of evidence. 

The Daily Sketch kept me on the case. As the 
Crown needed a great deal of evidence to establish 
their case, .Detective Inspector Neil ferreted out the 
fate of Smiths’ other wives. As he went to and fro, 
1 foUowed in the hopes of shooting something 

interesting.^ . 

In this way I found myself in Blackpool one 
evening at the exhumation of the body of Alice 
pumham, another of Smith’s wives, who had died 
in her bath. I not only hid my camera, I also hid 
niyself, watching from a distance in the falling dusk 
the grave-diggers at their work. 

It was a ivindy night, and diere came to me on 
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die breeze such an unpleasant odour that I thought 
regretfully of the Inspector s carbolic tablet of 
Rotherhithe days 

It was a thoroughly eene sight I was glad when 
at length the coffin was raised from the grave, placed 
on a bier and wheeled to a shed where Mr (after 
wards Sir) Bernard Spilsbury was waiting I crept 
nearer so that I could see what was happening 
Inside the shed there were bundles and bundles of 
towels everywhere The hd of the coffin was raised 
and a constable, vnth his sleeves rolled up, was trymg 
to swab out the water with which it was filled 
Then Mr Spilsbury got to work, and at that 
moment I was p^ofoun^y satisfied with my own 
job 

Parts of the body were removed for examination 
the coffin sealed up again and taken back to the 
grave-side for reburial t •» ( 

It disappeared from sight, and eyeiy detective 
present solemnly raised his hat 
This struck me as very cunous, considering that 
none of them had paid any attention when it was 
raised, nor stopped even an instant in their conversa 
tion ' " 

From my hiding place I risked a shot, although it 
was dark and I was some distance away 
But thanks to ii slow exposure I did get a very fair 
result I 

After that I followed Detective Inspector Neil 
'-around the various watering places m his search at 
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photographers’ shops for snaps of Smith with his 
various brides. • 

I was not on the case at the Central Criminal 
Court, but after Smith had been found guilty and 
sentenced to death, I was sent do^vn to Maidstone 
the night before the executiop^ to shoot the crowd 
which was certmn to assemble outside the prison. 
Occasionally a crowd is sympathetic with the mur- 
derer. This was not likely to be so in Smith’s case’. 

In the amazing way that news leaks out, it was 
kno\vn the night before that the gallows had been 
built against the wall, a little distance from the main 
• gate. 

1 arrived at this spot early next morning, and so 
did a large number of other people. 1 took my shot 
of the crowd which was restive and talkative enough 
imtil it drew near the hour. At two minutes to 
eight, when silence had fallen on the whole assembly, 
a black cat crept out from somewhere and, walking 
noiselessly along, close to the wall, stood for a minute 
at the exact spot where the gallows was on the other 
side, and'tubbed its back against the stone. Then it 
curled Itself up in a leisurely way, put down its head, 
and slept. ' 

At the same instant we heard the drawing of the 
bolt, the creaking of the platform, and, as the dock 
struck the first stroke of eight, we knew that Smith 
had gone. 

There was, not a tear in any eye. 

My next shots were in connexion with the ♦ 
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Starchfield case. Litde WiUie Starchedd had been '' 
found strangled, tied in'’ a sack m a lavatory in 
Bishopsgate Street Station; ’ While the cas= was 
being investigated, and before any arrest had been 
made, there was a great deal of theorizing as to how 
the body ever got there. Was the child taken *ere 
alive and murdered? Or on the other hand, it me 
boy had been killed elsewhere, how was it possible 
for a man to carry the body in a sack past the barrier 
at which the tickets were inspected, without attract- 
ing attennon?' NaturaUy a great deal depended on 
the answer to these questions. . 

Mr. Hannen Svvaffer was Art Editor of the Datly 
Sketch at the time. He maintained that it ww pos- 
sible for the body to be taken into a station wthout 
arousing coram^nt^ . But it was not enough for him 
to think. Htf'^vanied proof. _ ^ ;• 

‘Jimmy,’ he said to me one evening in his slow, 
impressive way. ‘ Get a sack. Go and find a smah 
boy. Put him into a sack. Go and buy a sing e 
ticket at Bishopsgate and see whether^ anyone .dis- 
covers that there is a boy in the sack as you pass the 


barrier.’ ^ 

To make the point clear, we took .'isomer 
■ photographer,’;Pt{it, along with us, so that if I 
were successful/he^cbuld slmot'me mth my burden. 

Peat, by the way,* once«^f thfr' scoop of his life 
without knowing he had *dqne so. It was at the 
Derby when we all took our' shots and got away 
quickly, after the finish of the-tace. 
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On the way back to London' we saw a placard,'., 
‘Suffragette lailed at Epsom*. 

We stopped to buy a 'paper to see what had 
happened. None o£ us had seen the incident when \ 
a woman flung herself to. death at Tottenham 
Comer in front of the King’s'hotse. 

But when Peat developed his plates, he found that 
he had shot at the psychological moment, just before 
the horses trampled her. 

But to go back to Hannen Swaffer and his plan. 
Secrecy is a great thing on these occasions, so we 
started out, Peat, I and the smallest boy in the office, 

'1 like 'conspirators. I took a sack with me, found a 
yard near the station and put the boy into the sack. 
He entered into the spirit of the thing and snuggled 
down. . > 

* ‘Bye-bye,' I ssud cheerfully: ' v'^Pjtepare for the 
worst, young fellow my lad,* • ’ 

Then'j’vnth Peat shooting me as 1 did so, I twisted 
the neck of the sack and hauled it up on to my back. 

I. went into the station, stood in a queue at the 
boqking-pffice, and bought a single ticket to the next 
station/ .Peat, standing afar off, shot again, and not 
a.soiil turned to give a 'Second look at the honest son 
of toil with a sack-load on his back</,* , • « 

Then I went to the barrier, tyhere^^coUector stood. 
‘Righto, cockiel **he;said,Tqr''he was evidently a 
nice fellow, ‘I’ll g\ve yoh a lift.’. V 'Putting his hand 
under the' sack, he helj>ed me over the barrier with it. 
Out of the comer.of my efc, I saw that Peat had 
V 1 
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shot that too I went slowly down the steps while 
he burned away, bought himself a ticket and joined 
me on the platform, which was crowded 
I put the sack down on die ground near a seat and 
turned away to hght a agarettc 
Several people passed that sack, some brushed 
agamst it as they went by, but no one paid the least 
attention to it, nor to me When the tram came in, 
I picked my burden up, stepped into a third-class 
carriage, and just as the tram started, jumped 
out again Peat shot roe getting in and out We 
had now got all the shots we wanted, so we took that 
sack into the waiting room, rescued the boy, and all 
three of us went up the staire At the barrier, we 
gave up our tickets, and I explained to the collector 
why there wasn c one for the boy I reminded him 
how he had been ^ood enough to help me lift the 
boy over the bartier 

He scratched his head m a puzzled way, and said 
he didn't know what we were up to But he prob 
ably understood better next day if he saw the Daily 
Sketch with the photographs, showing exactly what 
had happened and how Swaffer had proved his theory 
to be true »'j 

No one^was more pleased about the whole afiair 
than the boy He got a nse.on the strength of it 
I came mto the Scarchfiel<l*case agam After a 
great deal of mveatigauon, the father of the dead boy 
was arrested for the murder, and sent for tnal 
He was found 'Hoc gudty', iVXr Horatio Bottom 
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ley, then at the height of his power, financmg his 
. defence. , 

As soon as the verdict' of acquittal was given, 
Bottomley took Starchfield in a taxi straight to the 
offices of John Bull, to get the.man's.story. 

I followed close behind in another taxi. 

At the office in Long Aae they got out. So did L 
They went upstairs. I followed at their heels. They 
passed into Mr. Bottomley’s private room. I slipped 
in too. At that Bottomley whipped round on me, 
scowling fiercely. 

' ‘Who the something or other are you?' he 
demanded, pointing a finger at me. 

‘ Press photographer, sir.’ I was brief and to the 
point. ‘ I wanted a shot of you with Mr. Starchfield.’ 
This was an occasion for the truth, and I gave it to 
him. ‘ I want to get a scoop.' • , 

‘ And by the great Mogul you 'shall have one, my 
lad,’ he roared with a sudden change of front. 
'Because you’ve got an outsize in cheek. Come 
along,' he called to Starchfield. He posed then and 
there with his arm round the shoulder of the other 
man. '• ' 

T shot and went quickly, while the going was good. 

Perhaps for sheer excitement, I nevertdid any- 
thing equal to the Sydney Street siege. * ? 

I was sent to Si^ey* Street, a turning off’ White- 
chapel, at eight o'clock one Monday morning. It 
was said that Peter the Painter, the man who had 
shot three pefficemen'in a dty)Warehouse, was hiding 
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lime anti-climax, a gun arrived from the Tower of 
London. Apparently some one in authority had had 
the brain-wave that it would be possible to shell the 
place I 

As a relief to their feelings, the crowd roared with 
laughter. 

When the fire had been put out, nothing was 
found among the ruins except a single bone. Some 
say it was the human remains of Peter the Painter. 
Others say that he escaped and that the solitary bone 
was a chicken bone. 

Anyhow, all traces of Peter the Painter had 
vanished and he was never heard of again, though 
there were plenty of people who identified Jiim later 
with Stinie Morrison, the Clapham Common mur- 
derer, whom I shot with a block-note camera which 
worked tvith a silent shutter, at Tower Bridge Police 
Court. 

It may have been luck which got me into court 
On the other hand, it may have been something to 
do with the fact that my father used to have a studio 
on the approach to the Bridge and one of the police 
might have remembered him. Whichever way it 
happened, it’s always well to have a friend at court. 
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wtole day, and tKe wildest rumours were rife among 
the crowd. The entire neighbourhood was riddled 
with police. Ev'ery roomjof the house next door to 
the besieged house in Sidricy Street was full of them, 
to make sure that Peter the Painter could not escape 
through the wall. Police were posted on roofs. They 
were everywhere. • . 

About five o’clock the suggestion was made and 
accepted by the authorities,’ to set fire to the house 
in order to compel the murderer to come out. 

While the preparations for this were being made, 
the Fire Brigade was siunmoned to be ready to put 
out the conflagration as soon as' the wanted man 
appeared, and to control the fire, and prevent it 
spreading. The crowd was wild with excitemenL 
I lay do\vn, my camera trained on the door of 
the house. As the flames gripped the framework, 
some genius suddenly shouted, ‘ Look out for bombs.’ 
At that there was a general exodus of people, who 
had before been pushing to get nearer. The great 
tongues of fire leapt upwards with a roar. We all 
waited breathlessly, but no one came out. It was 
hateful to think of that man inside, preferring death 
by burning to surrender. . » 

Suddenly, with a mighty crash, the roof and floors 
fell in, leaving nothing but a shell. It was obvious 
that no one;could bc-ahve in that inferrio.'^of flame. 
The firemen dashe^ forivard with hoses to put out 
the fire. The ca^ei^-inea^ crept as near as they 
dared for their shots, and'^^at-that minute, as a sub- 
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there in a house. When other police had gone to 
arrest him, they found the door of the house strongly 
barricaded. At the same jdme shots were fired from 
a top window. More police were rushed to the scene, 
but the aim from inside the house was deadly sure. 
When I arrived the place was in a state of siege. 

I was standing in a gateway asking a police officer 
some questions, when suddenly blood spurted from 
the man’s cheek. He had been hit by a bullet which 
had ricochetted off the wall. 

We agreed that the neighbourhood was unhealthy, 
and retired with all. speed. The street was cleared 
and we were all ‘sent away, but in the surrounding 
streets there was assembled the most motley aowd 
that ever I saw, more reminiscent of a foreign opera 
than of a scene, in the East End of London. For 
there were men prancing about with double-barrelled 
sporting-guns, anjiy-officers swaggering with swords, 
even physical drill enthusiasts swin^ng Indian clubs. 
It only needed some modem David with faith in his 
little sling to make the picture complete. 

They were all in deadly earnest, good citizens 
willing to serve the State. 

On one side of^me, the door of a carter's yard 
opened slowly and .cautiously. A round and well- 
known face appeared, a paje face, too; the face of 
Winston Churchill who ^va&then Homp,Secretary. 

I snapped that, you lAay b^-slire, but an agency 
man, standing by me, "got a better ftiot than I did. 

• Sidney Street remained in a\ state of siege the 
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\vhoIe day, and the wildest mmours were rife among 
the crowd. The entire neighbourhood was riddled 
with police. Every roomjpf the house next door to 
the besieged house in Sidney Street ivas full of them, 
to make sure that Peter the Painter could not escape 
through the wall. Police tvere posted on roofs. They 
were everywhere. ‘ . 

About five o’clock the suggestion was made and 
accepted by the authorities, to set fire to the house 
in order to compel the murderer to come out. 

While the preparations for this were being made, 
the Fire Brigade was siunmoned to be ready to put 
out the conflagration as soon ais; the wanted man 
appeared, and to control the fire, and prevent it 
spreading- The crowd was wild with excitement. 
I lay down, ray camera trained on the door of 
the house. As the flames gripped the framework, 
some genius suddenly shouted, ‘ Look out for bombs.* 
At that there was a general exodus of people, who 
had before been pushing to get nearer. The great 
tongues of fire leapt upwards with a roar. We all 
waited breathlessly, but no one came out. It was 
hateful to think of that man inside, preferring death 
by burning to surrender. . ► 

Suddenly, with a mighty crash, the roof and floors 
fell in, leaving nothing but a shell. It was obvious 
that no one'could be'alive in that inferno/ of flame. 
The firemen dashec^,fonvard with hoses to put out 
the fire. The ca^era-nien^ crept as near as they 
dared for their shots, and^ gi- that minute, as a sul^ 
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Irnie anti climax, a gun amved from tlie Tower of 
London Apparently some one in authority had had 
the bram wave that it would be possible to shell the 
place 1 

As a rehef to their feelmgs, the crowd roared with 
laughter 

When the fire had been put out, nothing was 
found among the ruins except a single bone Some 
say it was the human remains of Peter the Painter 
Others say that he escaped and that the solitary bone 
was a chicken bone 

Anyhow, all traces of Peter the Painter had 
vanished and he was never heard of again, though 
there were plenty of people who idenufied him later 
with Stinie Mornson, the Clapham Common mur- 
derer, whom I shot with a block note camera which 
worked with a silent shutter, at Tower Bndge Police 
Court 

It may have been luck which got me into court 
On the other hand, it may have been something to 
do with the fact that my father used to have a studio 
on the approach to the Bndge and one of the police 
might have remembered him Whichever way it 
happened, it’s always well to have a fnend at court 
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ROYALTY 

It is not too easy for a photographer to shoot Royalty 
from any but strictly ofHcial angle. But to get 
pictures, which all the other camera*mcn get as well, 
is just precisely no fun. Yet in spite of the diffi- 
culrics, some of my most successful shots have been 
those of Royal personages. 

Perhaps I have been lucky 1 Perhaps my aim has 
been better than usual on these occasions. Probably 
a little of both. Anyhow, I do love trying to get 
* that little something which the others haven't got 
and so I was very much interested when Calvert of 
the Daily .Graphic said to me, with reference to the 
forthcoming Sivedish. Royal wedding, ‘ Can’t you 
manage to hit on something a bit more out of th^ 
way than the everlasting wedding procession? ’ 

‘ Surely ! ’ I answered, for Avedding processions, 
whether the contracting parries are Royal or ruffians, 
have a distressing similarity. ^tWhat about a shot 
taken inside Kensington Palace? ’ for the Cro%vn 
Prince of Sweden was coming over to England to 
marry Lady-Louise Mountbattens ' 

Calvert told me.empharically that life was short 
and that he was -too busy jto listen to that particular 
brand of folly. Ail the same, I persisted that the 
73* 
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Press would dare to try to gate-crash on, such an 
occasion, he said in that pidgin-EngUsh, which 
every foreigner is supposed to understand, ‘You 
Swedish photographer? * He raised his brows into 
interrogation marks to show that tHs was a question. 

This was luck beyond my wildest dreams. This 
indeed was money for jam 1 This was almost too 
good to be true. 

* Ja! ]a!* I nodded emphatically, trusting he 
knew no more Swedish than I did. 


‘Up! * This angel-in-disguise jerked his thumb 
upwar(k. ‘ Ttvo floors,’ and he showed me two 
fingers, so that I might better understand. 

* Jot I repeated, and hurried away into the 
Palace' and up the stairs before this kindly person 
could offer to come and show me the way. 

There was no one on the stair^ so I went up, as 
commanded, to the second floor, an*d passed through 
an open doonvay into a small ante-room, which led 
into a large drawing-room where the reception was 
to be held. Here in the ante-room I stayed, for a 
peep roimd the door had sho^vn me a large smdio 
camera ready for the arrival of the bride and bride- 
groom. Even more distinct was the fact that there 
was a large Court photographer in attendance. I 
knew him by sight. He knew ra'cv So I made my- 
self as inconspicuous as possible b^ebipd an arrange- 


ment of flowers, knQ'vmg fuILjvell that he would have 
me shovm corapuncrion if he 
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idea was a good one, and I have a feeling diat one 
should never scrap a sound idea without testing it 
thoroughly. 

‘ There’s bound to be a Swedish photographer 
there/ I mused, thinking aloud for his benefit. 

‘ Little mistakes of identification have happened 
before. Besides, I’ve a morning coat I bought for my 
own wedding It’s the least thing on the tight side 
now, and moth eaten in parts, but otherwise it s as 
good as new.’ 

‘ Very well ! ’ Calvert shrugged his shoulders and 
agreed without enthusiasm. ‘ I’U put you ofi the 
diary for the day! ’ ' 

That meant that I had a free hand to do ^ I liked. 
So I made my preparations to enter ihe'rapks of 
Royal photographers. This included buying myself 
a pale grey tie and having my silk hat made mder 
by Dunn’s. When I was dressed up, I wasn't at all 
sure whether it would be wiser to go to the Palace 
after all, or to set up in business on my own as a 
professional bookmaker! 

To Kensington Palace, however, I went, by taxi, 
timing to arrive while the ceremony was still m 
progress at the Abbey. 

There was a huge crowd waiting. A footman, 
resplendent in re(| plush breeches, white silk stock- 
ings, buckled shoes, and with powdered hair, flung 
open the door of the, taxi for me. He was a kindly 
soul, and I ivish hiifi'^vcll/ • For seeiijg me carry my 
attache case openly, andi’neyei:^ dredming that the 
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Press would dare to try to gate-crash on, such an 
occasion, he said in diat • pidgin-English, which 
every foreigner is supposed to understand, ^You 
Swedish photographer? * He raised his brows into 
interrogation marks to show that t^s was a question. 

This was luck beyond my '^vildest dreams. This 
indeed was money for jam! This was almost too 
good to be true. 

* Ja! Ja!’ I nodded emphatically, trusting he 
knew no more Swedish than I did. 

‘Upl ’ This angehin-disguise jerked his thumb 
upwards. ‘ Two floors,* and he showed me two 
fingers, so, that I might better understand. 

* I repeated, and hurried away into the 
Palace' and up the stairs before this kindly person 
could'o^ to come and show me the way. 

There was no one on the stairs^ so I went up, as 
commanded, to the second floor, an’d passed through 
an open doorway into a small ante-room, which led 
into a large drawing-room where the reception was 
to be held. Here in the ante-room I stayed, for a 
peep round the door had shown me a large studio 
camera ready for the arrival of the bride and bride- 
groom. Even more distinct was the faa that there 
was a large Court photographer in attendance. I 
knew him by sight. He knew me^ So I made my- 
self as inconspicuous as possible behind an arrange- 
ment of flowers, Imowing fulkjvell that he would have 
me shown thcr.^oornri^ut.^y* compunction if he 
.saw me. t'''" 
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I am noC afl&icted wth nerves as a rule, but to^ay 
I was jumpy It would be such a scoop if I could 
get my picture, such a sell if I couIdn^t Then 
suddenly, unannounced, unheralded, the bnde 
arrived, ivith her groom, passing near enough for me 
to touch her I did not move from where I was, 
but I bowed m what I hoped was Swedish fashion 
Smce I could not hope to put up a tnpod, I just held 
my cximera under my coat, and when the Court 
photographer put his head under the black velvet 
focussing-cloth, I stepped out from my bower of 
flow ers and shot It was a good moment, the Crown 
Pnnce and his Princess were looking straight into 
one another’s eyes They were absolutely natural 
and very much in love 

As soon as I had shot, the work of an instant, I 
stepped back again out of sight and w aited. Almost 
immediately there was the unnustakable sound of 
the approadi of Royalty up the stairs, for at a w cd 
ding, Blue Blood behaves very much like the 
ordinary red variety They swept through the ante 
room, laughing and talking but who so modest in 
the shadows as J Jarchc^ 

The Court photographer gav c them a few 
moments before approaching, with a wealth of bows 
and smiles, to group his Royal clients Having done 
so, he dived udder the doA again, and this was my 
cue to step fonvard to shoot. But before I could do 
so, he came up from under his doth 

I never saw a man more surprised than he was at 



rrii. css srdd^ hs ■was at my ads. 

' STS jca hsm? ' hs demanded. He had 

ID keep bis tccs law, bar even so, one cf the Royal 
group besid grd laised inquiring brows. 

*Hu<h! * IIi»bedp 2 stiiim to the waiting group. 
‘Tbey want jca.* 

i He nimed aaav for a minute; only one ! But that 
one rniacie tsas my saivarion. 1 sHpped out of the 
room, sad afr?r Tbar you couldn’t see me for dust. 

I min^d irith the throng of incoming guests, and 
tvcntually as I was ca. the point of lea'rin^ I met my 
hieud, the Hndly footman again. ' 

‘ You good? * be inquired. 

* My pbomgrapbs are excellent, thank you,"I told 
kirn. ‘ Thank you so much for your help? * 
f2s jaw dropped. * You English? * he asked 
iQaedulously, sucking to Iris pid^n language. 

Raiher! * I told him_ * 1 wouldn’t care to be 
anything else, would you? I hope you’ll like my 
pictures in. to-morroiv’s Daily Graphic* 

1-ook here! * He dropped bis voice in aggrieved 
protest. * You just buzz off. Damned sauce ! he 
niuitered, his Hce a perfect picture of injured diguity- 
to think I opened the door for you.’ 

We’re all h uman/ I whispered by way of con- 
wlauoiL V 

Then I hailed a ravi and told the man to look 
sharp, only too anxious to put as much space ^ ^ 
could betweea Kensington Palace and myself- ^ O 
one fear now was that the footman’s consci 
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would drive Vnm to report the matter, and that my 
plate^ would be confiscated. 

When I developed my plates, and showed the 
print^.tQ Calvert, he whooped mth joy. 

‘ \^at a scoop I ’ he chortled. ‘ Your front page 
to-morrow, my lad- Good for you.’ 

There was better to follow. Virtue, this time, was 
not to be only its own reward, for the next day. I 
received a nice letter from Mr. Will, the Manag^g 
.Edito^, enclosing a five-pound note as prize money. 

the best was yet to come. The day after, I 
was sent for to go to the office. ‘ We want all your 
plates of the Royal wedding,’ I was told. ‘ An aero- 
plane is coming from Sweden to pick them up and 
take them over.’ , , 

* What about the ofiSdal pictures?, ’ I asked natur- 
ally enough. ''r 

But it appeared there was trouble in the official 
photographer’s studio. 

There had been a most regrettable accident. A 
boy who was carrying the plates had let them fall. 
They had been broken past repair. I was truly 
sorry for that lad. I felt he wouldn’t be popular 
with his firm. But in spite of my sympathy, the 
fact remains that my pictures of the Royd wedding 
are the ones put on record. I came out of that office 
an inch taller than I went in, and if there had been 
another wedding in the offing, Dunn’s would have 
had to make that hat of mine even larger I ^ 

The Afghan Royalties gave me much more trQuhle- 
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They stayed at Claridgc's Hotel, occupying the 
whole of the first floor, heated specially at great 
expense, so it was said, in order that they might live 
at the temperature to which they were accustomed. 

Of course every paper and agency on Fleet Street 
wanted to get photographs. But everybody failed. 
King Amanullah was accustomed to having his ou'n 
Vay. In his country, his word had been law. , He 
would not be shot, and when he ^aid' ‘.No' -.he 
meant it. ‘ \ , 

But Noble, ivho was at that time my chief on the 
Daily Sketch, would not admit defeat. 

‘We- must get them somehow,’ he said. ‘Some 
one is sure to get them in the end and it must be us.’ 

' All right! ’.I agreed, though I did not quite see 
how it was going to be done. ‘ Give me Cameron 
Waller to help me, and we’ll both go and live at 
Claridge’s.’ 

Waller, I must explain, was in Fleet Street 
language, a ‘ chaser ’. In the case of a murder, train 
smash, fire or any other tragedy, a chaser ivill 
approach the relations of the victim, and glean from 
them the most intimate details of his life, so as to 
make a good news story, A chaser has the most 
difficult and least enviable job on Fleet Street, with 
infinitely more kicks than halfpence attached to it. 
But I reckoned that Waller’s dogged pertinacity 
ought to stand us in good stead now. 

y^en we reached Claridge’s Hotel, we began to see 
exactly how ticklish our, job was, for we found that 
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there was only one staircase to the Royal suite, and 
that was never left unguarded for a moment. More- 
over at the foot of the stairs, there stood in a group 
half the camera-men of London. We did not join 
them. 

‘ He travels the fastest who travels alone.’ We 
decided to play a lone hand. As a preliminary, we 
managed to become acquamted with the hall porter 
,‘who might be a valuable ally. After that, we went 
in -to lunch, and got into touch tvith that august 
person, the head waiter. Afterwards we took our 
coufage in both hands and contrived to speak to chat 
more-than-Royalty, the manager. We had been 
sensibly discreet with the first txvo. With even more 
sense, we burst a bomb-shell upon the manager, tell- 
ing him who we were, and what we tvanted. For a 
wse man knows that it is sometimes wiser to speak 
than to be silent. 

‘ We never allow that sort of thing,' the manager 
assured us. ‘ Neverl But . . There was a long 
pause. * If you will promise me not to annoy any- 
body, rU give you the freedom of the place. That 
is all I can do for you.’ 

It was much more than we had dared to hope, so 
we promised faithfully to annoy nobody, thanked 
him and departed. 

Waller found out exactly what the Royalties 
were doing day by day. That evening,' for 
instance, they were to dine at the Afghan Lega- 
tion. Therefore they must pass along the corridor 
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and .down the staircase in all their glory. So 
on the off-chance, we took a tripod and flash-lamp 
to the landing past the guard, and set everything in 
readiness. When the King and Queen came out of 
their apartments with their attendants, there at the 
corner were we, neat as new pins in evening dress, 
bowing low, and I pointing to the camera. 

The King ansivered my request. I did not, know 
what His Majesty said- 1 ^ew what he meant!/ -' 
Nothing doing. Therefore nothing was done. We' 
bowed in submission to his decree, and the Royal 
procession passed on. But when the King.^d 
Queen returned, there we still were, bowing to the 
King, and pointing hopefully to the camera. 

The King's remarks were terse, and I am sure very 
much to the point'for any one who understood what 
he smd. Anyhowj he would have none of us nor of 
our photography. 

This went on for three days and nights. We 
never presumed to say a word, but ivhenever the 
Afghan Royalties left the hotel or came back to it, 
at any hour of the night, we were always waiting 
for them, boning and smiling, always inviting by 
gesture only, their attention to the camera. 

We played our parts as well as we knew how to, 
but we were both bored to tears. We seemed to 
have come across at last, in King AmanuUah, a man 
who rneant what he said. 

On the fourth day, when our patience was begin- 
ning to wear thin, we knew that the foreign Royalty 
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were to dine with Their Majesties at Buckingham 

Palace. 

We changed our tactics that evening, but we did 
not change into evening dress. We kept on our 
ordinary clothes, in a vague hope of giving the 
impression that we were poor honest men, tired and 
baffled, but never defeated, sticking to our posts'Uke 
.modern Casabiancas. Did we touch the King’s 
heart? We did not I As he passed us, he let us 
^ have it left and right from the shoulder, and his eyes 
; shot flashes of fire in our direction. It was therefore 
in the nature of an aftermath, when a secretary left 
the ranks, and came to m as flustered as a hen in the 
‘ rain. ‘ The King very much objects to your presence 
here. Would you kindly leave the hotel immedi- 
ately, once and for all,’ he said to us in good plam 
English. 

‘ You’ll be late, old fellow,’ I advised him, for I did 
not want him to have time to compl^ftb the 
management. Our roving commission only lasted 
so long as we annoyed nobody. One word of com- 
plaint, and out we should have gone. 

Anyhow, he went away, and since no one came 
near us, to turn us out, we stayed put. When the 
Royal party returned that night late, we were in our 
usual place with smiles glued to very unamused faces. 

As the King approached, I could hear him laugh- 
ing with that sort of chuckle which invariably 
betokens a first-class dinner, eaten with appetite and 
good digestion. 
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As he caught sight of us, the smile froze on his 
lips,. and he halted, pointing a lean brown forefinger 
at us. 

‘ What are you doing here? ' he thundered. At 
least that was what it sounded like. I felt sure also 
that the rest of his remarks were far from being com- 
plimentary. It was obviously touch and go for us. 
We had nothing to lose, but cverytlung to gain. 

I put on my best imitation of a man who has Ips^ 
his job through failing to photograph Royalty, an.d'’ 
pointed despairingly to the camera. • 

Either the dinner was doing good work, or- ouf 
perseverance touched the muscle which Kin^ 

. AmanuUah was pleased to call his heart. Anyhovv, 
he hurried abrupdy from us and walked straight into 
his room. But on the threshold he paused and 
beckoned us ta follow. We did not need asking 
ttvice; ^We went in. 

*NowI • What it is you want? ' he demanded of 
me in very bad Frendb. ‘ Why are you standing 
there day after day? Why? * 

My father and mother were both French, though 
I am a Britisher, but I could and did tell him exactly 
what I wanted. I put all my cards on the table. 

‘ A scoop, Yom Majesty. If I can get a picture of 
Your Majesty and the Queen, it will mean a great 
deal for me. I am asking a big favour of Your 
Majesty, I know, but . . * 

The Queen looked very hard at me while I was 
speaking., I don’t know whether she understood, 
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but she shoned neither approval nor disapprobation. 
She just disappeared into her room. Waller was not 
wasting any ^e. Leavmg the talking to me. he 
was busy, bringing m the stand and attendmg to the 

lights. . , - u f 

The King, at last, gave an unpaUent sigh ot 
acquiescence, as though bomng to the inevitable,, and 
tried to strrighten the bow of his dress shirt. e 
was, 1 remember, ivearmg medals and a pale blue 
ribbon across his breast. He could not see himsell 
• properly in the mirror, for he was on the short side. 

I offered him a stool. He stepped on to it, preened 
himself, smoothing his hair. twitching an order to 

left and tight, arranging his tie. 

‘Nowl ’ he said, giving a little jump off the stool. 
‘And the Queen,’ I hinted, 'wearing the famous 
jewels.’ For the Press had written of her uata, 
worth a long’s ransom. 

‘Souriyal ’ he shouted, ‘Souriyal 
The Queen refused to be hurried, so to pass the 
time the King examined my camera, wanting to 
know the use of all the gadgets. ^ 

When I explained it to him, he played with it like 
a curious child. His fingers were so nimble 
very much ivantcd to tell him to lca> c it alone. The 
Queen did it for me. As soon as she entered, she 
reproved him severely, I could imagine that she 
was reminding him that tins was not Afghanistan, 
where one could be as merry as one liked, but sober 
England. At this point the entourage came in, and 
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stood around, for all the world like a posse of plain- 
clothes police prepared to arrest us at any moment. 

I arranged the group, the bejewelled,Queen sitting 
on. a settee, wth a standard lamp behind her, giving 
a drawing-room effect- The King was standing beside 
her. Everything was in order, exactly as I wished. 
But.as soon as I prepared to make an exposure, the 
King pulled a grimace, just like a naughty boy. 
When he had done chat four or five times, and I had 
spoiled as many plates, the joke began to pall, and 
my hands itched to treat birn as though he really' 
were a naughty boy. 

‘Please, please, sir,’ I begged. 'Be serious just for 
one minute/ 

Again the Queen helped me. A sharp word from 
her brought him to himself, and I shot. 

At that moment the King saw that one of the 
courtiers was busy \vith a little cine-kodak. He had 
been working it all the while the King was jesting 
\vith me. I don't know whether loyal Afghans at 
home might have been shocked at the sight of such 
levity in high places. Or perhaps it was lese-7najeste. 
Anyhow, the King sprang forward, every inch a 
monarch now, and an Oriental, absolute monarch at 
that ! His face was livid wth fury and a torrent of 
angry words flowed &om him. One felt that any- 
thing might happen. In Afghanistan it probably 
would have done so. But being in England, the 
camera was confiscated, the delinquent severely 
reprimanded and dismissed. After witnessing this 
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slight upset, I was on the point of raking my leave, 
but the King stopped me *I must sec the picture 
before it is pubhshed,' he stipulated 

* Very weU, sir I ' I said, but I sighed, for it was now 
nearly half past one in the morning, and that com 
phcated my plans considerably, smce it could not 
now be pubhshed in the morning paper ‘ But, Your 
Majesty, you will not allow any one else to photo- 
graph you before I publish, will you ? ’ 

‘ Regardez^' ordered the King, and, spitting on his 
hand, he drew his finger across his throat 'Person' 
Nobody I * he vowed 'But yours must be good I ’ 

Waller and I rushed back to the office, developed 
the plates, and by dint of working all night, we 
produced a perfect fifteen by twelve inch enlarge- 
ment before six o’clock, when I went back to 
Clandge’s Hotel I waited in the lounge until half 
past eight No one took any notice of me By this 
tune I was as well knoivn as a piece of the hotel 
furniture Then, since there was no guard on the 
stairs, I went up and knocked at the door of the 
King’s bedroom 

After a pause which seemed a year, the Kmg him 
self came to the door He was dressed m bright 
scarlet pyjamas, over which he had throivn a Paisley 
silk dressing gown He was yawnmg and his eyes 
were heavy with sleep I don't know what reception 
I expected Certainly not the one I got The Kmg 
held out both hands to me m welcome, and drew 
me into the sittmg room J » * 
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‘I hope you ^vill be pleased with the photograph, 
Your Majesty! ’ I said as 1 held it out to him. 

He took it from me, gave one glance at it, then 
literally jumped for joy. ‘Souriya! * he called, and 
ived back into the bedroom, from which came 
soimds of delight. In a minute or two he was back, 
and havmg left the photograph tvith his Queen, he 
tfarew poth arms around me. 

^ Jut mandlousl • he gloated. ‘How it is magni- 

As he spoke I heard the dock strike nine I had 

Ot another, sutely,- he protested, his face cloud- 

photoi^. ' "Ot let any one else 

“S Ws '^di^gestuteof draw- 

the An E^tor ou'ri"’!*”' ® 

So upstairs I ,ve„ ff^ly stand this ’ 

’"•'‘’■-rs.'tilri.pMUfe. 
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him of my plight, and he was good enough to repeat 

his assurances that no one but myself should shoot 

him. 

Still, I sat in that vestibule all day long, glued to 
those other men, until they loathed the sight of me, 
and I of them. 

By this time I was so tired that if I had relaxed 
an instant I should have slept. 

King Amanullah did not leave the hotel, till even- 
ing. As he came down the stairs, my rivals asked 
permission to photograph him. He refused to ^ow 
it. Hidden behind a pillar, I saw his gesture of dis- 
missal, and my heart jumped within me. So the 
rival camera-men went home, but to make assurance 
trebly sure I stayed on until I saw, myself unseen, 
the Kng come in and go upstairs to bed. Then and 
then only did Waller and I allow ourselves to stagger 
home to sleep our fill. 

The next day the Daily Sketch came out with 
exclusive pictures, and our scoop was the talk of the 
street. Moreover, both Waller and I received prizes 
‘.of £5 5S' each. King Amanullah, .by the way, 
ordered prints of the photograph to the tune of 
over X30. 

This experience had an amusing sequel. 

When King Amanullah went to Oxford to receive 
an honorary degree, I was sent by my paper to cover 
the ceremony. But for some reason the police 
hamed the Press that day, and whenever I raised my 
camera, a hefty arm blocked the view. 
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‘ For pity's sake, don't be a silly fool 1 ’ I begged 
the particular Robert who was thwarting me. ‘ King 
Amanullah knows mel I’m a friend of his.’ 

As though in proof of my boast, as the procession 
passed, the King happened to turn his head in my 
direction, saw me and bowed. 

‘ There I ’ I chortled, ducking under the Bobby’s 
arm. . ‘ He’s, calling me.' As I bowed, I also 
managed -to' shooL 

‘You .be more careful,’ I told the constable when 
I took my’ place again. ' Didn’t you know I am going 
to be the Royal photographer to Afghanistan? ’ 

The policeman prophesied another fate for me, 
but the Afghan secretary told me later that His 
Majesty was most desirous that I should one day 
make a trip to Afghanistan to photograph the palace 
and the country. This rosy picture of myself, a Court 
photographer, was unfortunately not of long dura- 
tion. 

For soon after his return from Europe, King 
Amanullah was deposed and fled for his life. I 
don’t suppose no^v that there would be any need for 
me to wait.four days to shoot an exiled Eng. 

I made another excursion into the realms of 
Royalty when I went to Belgrade to cover the wed- 
ding of the King of Jugoslavia to the daughter of 
the King and Queen of Roumania. 

I was not the only pebble on the beach this trip. 
There were crow^ of pressmen there, including 
Alan Cobham, who was in those days just a pilot 
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engaged by our rival paper, the Daily Mirror, to fly 
pictures back to England. 

As be was to go over the Alps, be was taking great 

risks. 

I had with me in my bag the famous moi™g coat 
and silk hat which bad done me so well before, o 
leaving the wedding part of the business to a “other 
camera-man, I dressed mpelf up and started for the 
Palace, with my camera in an attache-case. ' ^ , 

At the entrance, I put into practice a prinaple to 
which I always adhere when in a tight comet, 
namely, ‘ Go on walking ’. I swept past the sm^, 
chin in air, with the result that instead of bemg 
challenged, I received a salute. 

I then made my way straight up the itave and into 
the large conservatory where the reception was to e 
held. The King of Jugoslavia was already ttoe 
with his new Queen, who was a great beauty. 

King and Queen of Roumania had also arnved, as 
well as the Duke of York, who was reptesentuig 
His Majesty the King on this occasion.^ 

But as the guests flocked in, wave upon wave ot 
laughing people, it was impossible fof me to get a 
photograph. Every one was dose to every one e se, 
talking as only southerners can, in half a dozen 
languages. No one was still an instant. I ^ 
must shoot, but at this rate, there would be nothing 
but a blur. Yet I knew that if I dted I should miss 
the train, and I had to catch it , , 

So at last I ventured to approach King Ferdinan 
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of Roumania. ‘ Sir,* I said, forgetting all about 
George Washington who could not tell a lie, * I have 
an aeroplane waiting in a field near by to fly to 
England with a photograph, if you would be so good 
as to permit me to take one.* 

‘ You are English? * inquired the King, and when 
I repeated that I was, and urged my request again, 
he went across and whispered something in the ear 
of Hs' new; son-in-law. The King of Jugoslavia 
nodded. A space \vas cleared for me. I shot, bowed 
and departed, delighted wth myself for having 
snaffled another Royal scoop. 

But my joy was a little premature, for having 
caught my train, in the nick of time, I bought a copy 
of the Daily Mtrror at Trieste. There on the front 
page were pictures of the Royal wedding, and my 
plates were sdll in my bag! Alan Cobham 
had flo^vn back with the pictures for the Daily 
Minor, who, of course, had beaten us, hands 
down. » » 

Naturaily^that took some of the starch out of me 
at the tim,^' for a late scoop is as dull as flat 
champagne. V ' 

But the inadent was of great value to our firm in 
teaching us that nothing big could be done wthout 
proper organization. ‘ Get on or get out * was 
evidently to be the motto of the future. Planes had 
come and come to stay. 

I remember the wedding of Prince Olaf of Norway 
to Princess Martha of Sweden, in 1929, because of 
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the fun and thrill Billy Field and I got out of 
Norway. No one made any sort of scoop. 

As luck would have it, after a wonderful crossing 
from Newcastle to Bergen, we arrived in Oslo, where 
the snow was still on the ground, at the time of a 
colossal fire in the biggest store of the place. Fires 
are a frequent and very dangerous occurrence in the 
North of Europe, where so many of the buildings are 
made of wood. 

We hurried to the spot, took photographs, which 
we dispatched to England by post, and then returned 
to our hotel and went up to our rooms, which were 
on the fourth floor. 

Press photographers out on a job are very much 
like schoolboys on holiday. We were interested to 
notice on the floor, near one \vindow, a coil of rope 
attached to the floor by an iron bolt. 

The boots, who arrived in answer to our ring (for 
it was late and the hall porter was off duty), told us 
it was an emergency exit in case of fire. 

‘In that case,’ announced Billy Field, ‘ ue ought 
to have a dress rehearsal. "V^at d’you think, 
Jarch6? ' 

I agreed on the necessity. So we looked out of the 
^\'indow to make sure that the coast was^ clear, and 
having ascertained that it was, we came down that 
'rope, hand over hand. It was a fine thrill and we 
did it four or five times. After that, we began to 
grow bolder. We knocked at the windows of other 
guests as we passed, sometimes by hand, sometimes 
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with the toe of our boot. Altogether we had a fine 
night of it. But the pitcher went too often to the 
well. At the seventh descent, we found a policeman 
waiting for us. With sudden innocence as to what 
he could want, we pleaded ignorance of Noiwegian, 
and that, at any rate, was true. When he realized 
that, he summoned the manager from his bed, and 
there was a regular hurly-burly. For it transpired 
that to slide down a fire-escape for fun was on the 
same level as pulling the communication cord on a 
tram, and was punishable by fines amounting to . . . 

In the end, however, nothing happened, and next 
tiay we shot our shots and came home scoopless. 

Not long aftenvards, Held and I, the wedding 
experts, were sent off to Rome for the marriage of 
file Italian Crown Prince to Princess Marie-Jos6 of 
Belgium. The city was very full, yet we were 
marked men from the moment of our arrival. 
Deteedyes dogged our steps wherever we went, 
though to this day I have no idea of the reason. 
Incidentally, we went very often to a restaurant, 
where we ate some kind of spaghetti fettichini. Its 
preparadon was known only to Alfredo, the pro- 
pnetor, and after his clients had signed their names 
in his visitors’ book, he served them with a golden 
spoon and fork, the ^£t to him of Mary Pickford. 
We used to eat this stuff in and out of season, enjoy- 
ing it all the more because of keeping the deteedves 
Waiting. 

Very late, the night before the wedding, we 
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learned that orders had been issued that no planes 
1 should leave Rome on the wedding day. This upsa 
all our calculauons, for this time we had a plane, with 
an Itahan pilot, waitmg to take our pictures home 
So late though it was, we went to the British Lega 
non and laid our case before His Excellency, who 
received us m his dressing gown He eventu% 
promised to put our complamt before Signor Balbo, 
the Air Minister The last thing we heard was that 
permission had been given for our plane to leave for 
England next day We took our shots of the bnde 
and bndegroom, who came out on to the balcony of 
the Palace to see the crowds cheermg Then we 
taxied to the aerodrome To our consternation, the 
pilot refused to take off He said that the weather 
dondiGons were too bad to risk 

When nothmg that we urged could persuade him 
to change his mind, we got mto touch by telephone 
with Mr Noble, our UlustraUons Editor, who 
happened to be m Genoa at the time He told us 
to put the plates on to the first tram to Genoa and 
that he would meet them From there, he tele- 
graphed them by the Belm method to Pans and they 
were flown to London 

, As thin gs turned out, it was a dead heat between 
us and another paper, whose plane, piloted by an 
Enghshman, got through all right After this, it was 
decided henceforward to use only British pilots for 
British planes 

.The Ipyphest photograph of Royalty that I have 
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ever taken, was one of Queen Alexandra, when she 
attended’ the Flower Show at Chelsea. The poli<;e 
hounded the camera-men that day, but as I was walk- 
ing about, I saw someone hand Her Majesty a 
very fine white gardenia- Her Majesty’s deafness 
prevented her from entering into conversation with 
people, but she took the flower and smiled her thanks. 
I was at the side of her and caught her in profile, one 
of the most perfect faces imaginable, veiled in fine 
spotted net. 

The photograph was so beautiful and the expres- 
sion on the Queen’s face so sweet, that the picture 
was published in every paper in the country. 

His Majesty the King is an excellent subject for 
the camera, whether laughing or grave. He is, 
besides, always very gracious to the camera-men. I 
remember when he came to Victoria Station to say 
good-bye to the Prince of Wales, who was going on 
his world tour, all the Press photographers were 
driven back by the authorities to a distance of about 
50 yards, which was useless. An officious equerry 
told us that the King did not wish any pictures to be 
taken. . , 

So w'e all put our cameras on the ground, and did 
nothing. When the King arrived, he talked toAhC 
Prince. Then he noticed us, and sent an equerry — 
the same one — to us with the message, ‘ Gentlem^ I 
His Majesty desires you to take your pictures.’ ' 

We came in to within five yards of them, and shot 
to our hearts’ content. As one Pressman *said, ivant- 
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i^g to pay the King a high compliment, ‘He has^‘ 

the mind of a.'Journalist.* * 

I have always been very fortunate with Her 
Majesty, Queen Mary, shooting her in happy,, smil- 
ing mood. By now the other camera-men hnow 
this, and fhey always try to stand near me when we 
’are out to shoot the Queen. 

' The Prince of Wal^ is a difficult subject for the 
camera, because of his constant change of expressions- 
But, of course, he is the most photographed person 
in the country, and I have shot him at all sorts of 
functions, dinners, dances, foundation-stone cere- 
monies, point-to-point races, and after “he- had been 
crowned a bard at the National Eisteddfod at 
PontypooL 

, I was also present at his Investiture at Carnarvon, 
w’hen a big scoop was achieved. ' •• 

All of us camera-men were taken to a tower from 
which we could get a good view of the procession. 
The door was locked to prevent unauthorized people 
using the place. But there was a snag about this, 
for though this kept the public out, it also kept us 
in. Since we knew of the arrangements beforehand, 
we took messenger-boys with us, to run with our first 
plates foV the four o’clock train for London if the 
ceremony should happen to be late. 

It 'Was late, and while we champed and chafed, 
waiting for our jailer to unlock us, the minutes 
ticked over. ‘ . 

,At five minutes to the hour, Tim Console, who 
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nya4,th'en working on the staff of a London agency f 
pulled out of his pocket a long piece't'of string. He 
fastened one end of this tt) his* camera, and let it 
down^tp-the boy waiting below. 

'Buck up, Timl ’ we all shouted^^for vVe saw a 
chance of getting our stuff to London by thaf' train . 
after all. • y 

‘Wait a second,’ retorted Tim, playing out the 
string inch by inch, until the boy below had the 
camera in his hands. Thefi Tim opened his fingers 
and let the end of the string drop ! 

When, we realized what he had Sone, and how he 
had done us all, Tim nearly followed that string out 
of the window. , 

But as the train ‘ steamed out of the city,''}idth 
Tim’s plates but not ours, we had sense enough to 
realize jhat the joke, .was on us. 

A big scoop had been made. But not by us. 



CHAPTER V 


POLITICIANS 

Genehally speaking,- politicians are as easy to shoot 
as a sitting pheasant. TTthy want all ie pubhaty 
they can get. The spot o£ their choice is the centre 
of the stage with the’’ limelight, all ^e Umehg L 
flooding on to them. But there are tinies when dead 
secrecy is necessary, and thd well-bemg of nanons is 
supposed!’ to depend on ‘ mum ' being the wot 
Politicians are then as modest as ostriches burying 
their heads in the sand and thinking tharno ppe sees 
them. These, of course, are ’the very ‘times' when 
they are most carefully watched hy, the Prcs§, for 
the inside of the box is mote interesting than its Iim 
* It was on one of these hush-hush, occasions ® 

editor of the Daily Herald called me into the office 
at ^ix' o’clock one evening., 'He dropped his voice, 
'although the door was shut, and we were alone. It 
was^evidently an important occasion. . 

I naturally thought J was on the carpet. The 
Editor’s' face- was so very grave that I racked my 
•br^nsi to' remember how Lhad failed or exceeded my 
I duty, fhsvfirst words reassured me about my own 
crim&’sheet, gi^ng me the clue to the situation. 

J .. 98 
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‘I have a very ticklish job for you, JarchV he said^.', 
‘^ou are to be on duty* to-morrow early, so as to take}*. 
‘Hunter to breakfast at Churt wth Mr. Lloyd George.’ 

Since, Hunter was and is the political correspond- 
ent fof the Daily Herald, I could ‘guess, without , 
claiming to be imduly bright, tha; yet another of . 
the Lib-Lab parleys was, tOvtake place, and that once 
again preparations were,‘to be made^for the friend- 
ship of the lion and the lamh^ 

I learned that in thj^ comedy I was cast for the 
double role of chauffeur -and photographer. 

‘ But don’t show your camera,’ added the Editor 
(as though'.I ever didl) * until Hunter has arranged , 
matters and gives you permission.’ , • 

As I left’ the Editor’s room, 1 could not help feel- 
ing that it must puzzle the angels to know why 
breakfast, of all times in the day, should be thought 
suitable for a reconciliation I 
But ' theirs not to reason why *, so up I rose from 
’ my bed in the sfna’ wee hours, and met a yawning 
Hunter who was as .communicative as a clam. He 
sat hunched beside me -all the way into Surrey, 
puffing in melancholy fasluon at an evil-sidellin^. 
pipe. In fact our expedidon was the real gcguine • 
article in the way of secret, silent political service/ 
When we reached Churt, I drove through- the 
pillars ’of the drive and up to the front doojr with a 
flourish. Hunter got out,»and 1 revised ihe^c^^ a 
Standard saloon, to about twelve yards d^t^qe'ffom 
the house. Then, like a respectful chauffeur,” I.sat at ’ 
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‘ ease and watched a maid open the door and Hunter 
disappear. • > 

I had ngV bee^ sitting Acre long, contemplating 
the beauties of nature and Wondering when, if ever, 
I should get any breakfast, before a window on the 
first floor }vas.fiui)g wide open.^ I leaned out of the 
window of the car in riiftc tq see a head of fine white 
wavy hair appear^ surrodn'ding a face Inoivn all over 
the world It was Mx.'LIlqyd George^ 

By the way, all press‘photographers hie him more 
than a little. To, Jiegtn with, he is a good subject. 

. ,4^y photograph offum, whatever he is^^pifigr maies 
‘a picture. In the second place, hc4jli\%s gives us 
a square deal and is always, genial. * %<', 

When he caught sight of me, he leai^^d, farther out 
of thatiwindow and waved hiS hand. To whom? 
Tomel I was the only person there. 'l,‘* 

‘ What are you doing out there? * he 8ho\ited 
‘ Come in.’ • - ^ , ’i. 

Did I need asking twice? .I'didpot.'. *' 

'‘.Very good, sirl ’ I called |)a^, and leapt out of^ 
die car with my camera-case in hand. He must 
have come do^vnstairs at the double, for as I reached 
• the firont door he opened it. 

.‘‘I'm sorijr^I’m |ate/^he apologized as he- shook 
hands with' me. » ’ 

‘ You’re not late, sirJ ’ I said. ‘ I’ve only been 
Acre a minut^l ' '' ^ 

\ '* Gdodl Drop your stuff down there ’ — he pointed 
j to a ohair^‘ come in to breakfast.’ 
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I followed Vim into a moming-room, where th^* 


table was laid for the fneaL There was a hot-plate 
buffet at the side, well supplied \yitlL breakfast dishes, 
thus dispensing with tlie heed of service.;:* 

‘ Help yourself,’ Mr, Lloyd George urged me, and 
I did, liberally, for ^at dn^e in the» early morning 
had whetted the edge of an .always ieem appetite. 
Apparently Mr. LioydV-G^OTge Svas 'also hungry. 

There was -one trifling*-. citcumStance which did 
rather astonish me. ‘That;tahleV>was laid for two 
persons, not three, and ^ere was^no^sign of Hunter. 
Still, that,'ty^:poc ray pigeon. ’ ^.was not Hunter’g 
keeper. v 

‘I thinkjjve^l have* breakfast first and talk after-' 
wards, Huhtet,’ Mr. Uoyd George tumed'Vo raft, as 
we. drew in our chairs and prepared to 'open the 
attack. } 'V f 


At that’I let my knife and fork drop noisily to my 
plate, 'and Mr,; Lloyd George looked up sharply. 


‘I'm not Hunter,'sir,( I told him. ‘I’m the press 
photographer.’ , • ‘ 1’ I > 

He put up his fanious pince-nez and looked at nrC, 
over them in silence.' For an awful moment Lsaw • ; 


myself the cause of broken party relations and 'die 
centre* of a political crisis.'- 'Further,* ,'r'’saw that 
breakfast vanishing from sight. , ' ’ 
But not a bit of it. . ‘ ‘ 

He laughed, that cheery., comfortable lau gh of ' hisC 
which put' me right %vith myself. 

* Where is Hunter then? * he demanded. 
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I could not help him * I don't know, sir I 'I said. 

‘ I saw him go m ’ 

Mr Lloyd George laughed again * We'd better 
go and find the lost sheep,' he suggested 

So we downed tools, and went into another room, 
where Hunter was sitting on the very' edge of his 
chair, apparently ill at ease \ 

But he wa§ far more so when he saw me behind 
Mr Lloyd George, and if looks could have killed, 
my widow would have been claiinmg my life 
msurance money 

'Good morning, Himterl ' Mr Lloyd George 
welcomed him ‘ Come ^on m We'^er half way 
through breakfast, this fellow and I ' 

I tried to tell Hunter by my bps that -all was well, 
but I never saw a more depressed man He thought 
the whole plan was mined, and that I was the cause 
Another place wks laid at table, jli^d de all three 
sat down to breakfast, and while they talked I ate. 
What did they calk about? I don't know Politics 
were, and are not, of interest to me I was hungry 
In. the intervals, I watched Mr Lloyd George, 
fascinated by his vitahty and his ever changing 
expressions 

After the meal he lit a cigar * As for you, my 
lad,’ he turned to me, * you’d better get on with your 
pictures ’ So I fetched in my camera and shot time 
and again, catching Lloyd George lu a number of 
charactenstic postures I included Hunter m some 
of the pictures 
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‘ Let’s go for a stroll^* Mr. Lloyd George suggested 
when, they had disposed^ of the affairs of the nation. 

‘ I’d like to show you my fruit-garden.** There’s a 
Ramsay raspberry not* red, but yellow. And I am 
particularly proud of my Baldmn' blackcurrant.’ 

Hunter was more talkative on the- return, journey. 
Actually he did a non-stop tiirn all tbe wf^ tb Town, 
of which the refrain was, * Near thing that, Jim. I 
thought aU was up^* - * •>*, 

I don’t know to this day what all the bother was 
about. I do know that my^i^tture^s appeared on the 
pages q£ the. Daily Herald. • 

Mr, Lloyd- George has.seen me on other occasions,^ 
too, but it* Jkist once L have seen him when he has 
not notice(^ me. 

I had been sent to San Remo to cover’'thei Confer- 
ence and I used to get up early to bathe. One 
mornings .when I was going back to the hotel after 
my dip, I ^ajy'Mr, Randall, the detective in charge 
of Mr. Lloyd George, who was then Premier, sitting 
on the lawn having his early morning coffee. 

I crossed to speak to him, and as we chatted, a 
mndow opened behind us, and out on to the balcony 
of his room came Mr. Uoyd George in pyjabaas to 
do his daily dozen. ' " ’■* 

The next moment ^ - 

' What a scoop I ’ I sworej focussing my camera*' 
But Randall shot his hand acfos's the lens and 
itjSfo’A bis kitad. * "Nti, ’ He toovl 

emphatic about it. * N ‘ ’ 
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With many regrets, but without a word of argu* 
ment, I moved the camera away. 

I wouldn’t have put it across Randall for the world. 
With reference ,to him, the Premier might have 
quoted Kipling, ‘ He was my servant, and the better 
man.* j 

^Another ame I had a very amusing experience at 
Chequers There was some important gathering 
being held in connexion witi^ the P,eace Treaty. 
Both Foch and Briand were expected to attend. 
When I arrived a litjlfc late, there was a regiment of 
police, local and plain-clothes men, outside the main 
gate of Chequers, and a crowd of spectators, who 
could see nothing. There was also a bunch of press* 
men, all protestmg at being kept out, but domg so 
in vain. / The police were adamant. Orders were 
orders. No one was to be allowed inside, ^ 

Since we couldn’t get in, I slipped laway^to take 
advantage of the sun and country air, bu^I did not 
advertise that I was going. lake the politicians 
themselves, I wanted a Uttle quietpess. 

So I walked around, and turning off the main road, 
went into a meadow behind Ch^uers. Then foUo^v- 
ing my invariable plan I kept on walking, and finally 
came to a small gate leading into the garden. This 
was^not guarded. » 

\ I went in!> » I^went onl And on, till I came to a 
lawn, and by then I was near enough to theiiouse 
to see three men sitdng on a balcony. I recpgnized 
them at once. There was Foch with a long stick. 
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Briand in an overcoat and bowler hat, and the Prime 
Mimster in a sort of Ulster cape with a soft black 
trilby. They were laughing in the way men do 
whose lunch, both liqmds and solids, has come up 
to expectations. 

That laughter sounded to me like a good omen. 
I took it as my cue to advance, bly footsteps made 
no sound on the grass, L was quite dose to diem 
before they 53^" me. 

Foch spotted me first and pointed his stick at me, 
using it like a rifle. 


Foi 7 a/ presse!^ he rall pH. 

At the sound of his voice I halted. But then, I 
thought he beckoned to me. At least I made up my 
®uid to t hin k so, and advandng to within shooting 
stance, I shoe. They ail laughed again. That 
unch must have been exceptionally good- I laughed 
too as hearuiy as one of them, raised my hat, bowed 
and cleared off quickly. I sauntered back the way 
came and presented myself at the main gate. Here 
sdded my loud protests to those of the other 
c^era-men that we were not allowed in. I placed 
e responsibility of their bdng no pbotogmpbs in 
to-morrow^s papers on the heads of the police, and 
w ent back to the office, , 

They regarded it there 33 a good scoop. Ic tum 
to be good business too, for the French Govem- 
tnent sent large orders for copies of the prmt- ^ 

But things were very different at the Confer 

cuoa. The camera-men were treated as so 
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spies, hounded as though they were lepers. I really 
thought that I had met my Waterloo. I could shoot 
nothLg and nobody. For aU the good I was doing. 

I might have been in Town. One day I slippe 
the grounds of the Palace of San Giorgio, which had 
been chartered for the Conference, and started on 
my old game of walking, hoping for the best, hut 
my luck seemed to be out, for I was met by 
two carbinieri. These men of the Italian 
force are exceedingly smart. Their umform vn 
gold-braided epaulets, blue coats, long swords worn 
on the left side, plumed helmets and white g oves, 
give them a martial air. The cficct of su 
splendour is rather spoiled by the fact that 
nearly all such litde-men. At a pinch I could tove 
picked them up, the two of them, and earned them 
away, one upder each arm. . 

They approached me, and halted at the salute, 
caused* them infinite regret, they intimated to me, 
but — and here they waved their hands, no one was 
permitted to be in the grounds. 

I offered my best apologies for havmg trespassea. 
I also took the opportunity of congratulating them 
upon their exceedingly smart and piauresque ^pear 
ance, so different from that of our friend Robert a 
home. Might I, I asked, shoot them? They were 
good enough to say that I might. In fact they rat ^ er 
liked the idea. I thanked them, as I fumbled wit 
my camera, but I was really far more concerned in 
the fact that round die corner, on a. terrace, was 
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Uoyd George with illustrious statesmen of other 
nations. ^ 

One of the carbinteri curled his moustache and 
struck a pose. The odier followed suit, straightened 
his hat and crossed his legs. 

‘ A little farther to the left, please,* I suggested. 
‘ Standing there you have the light full in your eyes.’ 
As they moved, so did 1, taking up my posidon where 
I could clearly see the group on the terrace. Then 
I shot the policemen, and answered a host of 
questions about the camera, all the time moving a 
shade nearer to the terrace as I did so, in face leading 
them on. 

‘ You take pictures like this,’ I explamcd» placing 
a slide in the back, and winHin^^the shutter as I 
spoke. ‘ Now,’ I went on, * you look through the 
^der to see how I centre.’ .• 

They did so, and afterwards, just to see if they were 
right, I put the camera to my own eye and shot 
the group on the terrace, although it was rather far 
away. 

One of the men who could speak a little English 
asked me at what speed I worked. So I loaded the 
camera again, and obligingly sho\\ed them how to 
take photographs in a hundredth part of a second, 
and at the same time I was able to get a second and 
better shot of the terrace group. 

Since I now had enough for the time being, I 
amused myself showing them how the Brirish'police 
make an arrest. I crossed my hands as though 
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wearing' ‘ the bracelets *, and taught die carbimen 
how to catfh hold of me by the arm and the shoulder. 
Thenfthe three of us marched, on the very best of 
teims, to the mam gate, where the disgninded press- 
men were tongregated in a bunch. They shouted 
with ribald laughter when we hove in sight. 

They were all certain that, at long last, Jarche had 
got whai; was. coming to him. An Italian Sozia 
snapped my ‘discomfiture in the * hands of the police 
But though I never saw his picture of me in the 
Italian papers (though I have a print of it myself), 
the’pthey photographers had the pleasure [nc] of 
se^g shots of the Conference statesmen on our 
front' pa^e. Ther^ is no truer proverb than the one 
about the really best laugh being the last. 

'^t Spa^ where fof the &st time the Germans came 
to meet/me ocher members of the Conference, Lord 
Riddelb^^\the_bigihelp to the 'photographers, and 
we',Jiad;far more fadfities granted us than usually 
fall to,<^ur lot. But even he could not assist me to 
what would have been the scoop of the century. 
For I used to meet all the grandees at the famous 
baths, when pofiticians and pressn^en h^i'to lie 
side by side inVthe' deep,, copper-lined * vats all 
along the bathroom 'to emerge later the colour of 
bronze. ' . V' ’ ' 

M. Venizelos was''pardcul ' ■' Mod 

baths, and he and I often’.n/‘ \ i 

Some men lend 'jhemscl ^ 

more than others.) /They ! 
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point or characteristic whidi makes a picture;' As 1 
have said before, Mr. Lloyd George is a case’in point 
>vith his romantic appearance, his forceful gesti^es 
and his smile. • ; 

Mr. Baldwin’s face is strong and his features well- 
marked. As for his pipe, it is a help time of 
trouble to the camera-man. With a facetious -cap- 
tion underneath, it is sure to go downywell. The 
Lord of the Privy Seal owes half his' ^opul^rity to . 
this pipe, and the public expects it in any/ photo; , 
graph. ■ i V 

Winston’s sartorial eccentricities have no\^{ become 
part and parcel of his reputation. But to^y^ateyer 
dizzy heights of political fame h<; may ^e;'he is 
never likely to become a leader qti^en’s fashionsi ^ 

I plead guilty to having lubbed.this factin jo the 
public consciousness thxough. 'the photogfaphsj of 
him which I have’ taken. But'then I^^ways seejn 
to have been lucky in regard' to him. . Whenev.^r 
1 have met him, he has been wearingjqither a 
pudding-shaped bowler, a Victorian topper,* or. a tiny 
trilby which stuck up on his he^vlike a funny 
man’s hat. , ; . • 

One Cannot hejii wondering’does he ever look in 
the mirror before leaving the hou^e. 

Once he came' out' in* a p^‘ of riding-breeches, 
which fitted him so tigh^ythaf it looked as though 
he had been poured into them like a jelly into a 
mould. j. • - 

On none of these bcxsmdns was I really bashful 
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aboutihooting The only tune he looked thoroughly 

usual was when he posed as a bncklayer 

Sir John Sunon, on the other hand, has nothmg 
striking m his dress or appearance There is riot a 
single gesture or pose typical o£ him to help a 
camera man to make a good picture 

But aU the same, I took hun once m a stnlong 
amtude, and it happened m this wise 

In the final report o£ the Sunon Commission there 
appeared these words ‘ No man who has taken part 
m the representauve msututions o£ Btitam can M 
to sympathize with the desue o£ others to “ 

then- own land a similar development The day 
a£terwatds, the Editor o£ the Daily Herald sent tor 
me-and told me that he Ijad a rather awkward com 
mission for me It was to get a 
Sir John, Simon smkmg an amtude The bdito 
Wanted with lus’nglit hand pointing , 

m a Lfbyd, George aiutude Moreover, Sir Jotos 
eyes werer tb follow the direction of the finger c 
idea, as I very well knew, was to pubhsh the photo- 
graph, with^at sentence from his report, stream 
ing from his han^'^hke a banner 

I nibbed my^nose reflectively as I bstened, 
my way of thinking ‘ awkward? hardly seemed e 

right word. *- #* t, p » I 

‘ How, exactly, does one get him to do that 


asked 


The Editor mtimated that he was not there to 
teach me my job, and me to it My first step 
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was to find out fibat Sir Jolm and Lady Simon were 
both at their country house in Oxfordshire. My 
second was to go there and present my credentials. 

There was no. secrecy about it. I sv3s the 
accredited press photographer of the Daily Herald. 
All was above board, that i^to say, nearly all. 

The secretary whom I saw, asked me to wait, and 
later Sir John came into the room, greeting me with 
that urbanity which had so often lured -witnesses in 
the box into saying more than they meant.' . 

He began by. praising our paper. It was, he..said, 
the cleverest rag'on the street. r, • 

‘That is the reason, sir,* I countered, 'why. we 
want a good photograph of you for stock. ToU’.and 
Lady Simon- for preference,* I added. ' 

He was quite willing for that.’ He .fetched^ Lady 
Simon, and led the way into thc-gaiden. . But-as they 
posed for me on a lovely old stone seat, T^had.no 
time to look at the view nor to admiro the scene. 
The whole of my attention was rivetted oh’ the prob- 
lem of how in the name of ivonder^vas I to get Sir 
John to point^.upwards, and to look, at his finger. * 
Aftervy^ds, when Lady Simon Jyfc"us, Sir John 
was good enough to.shpw me round tiie garden. 

On a piece of ;oW,ci:azy paving, I asked him to pose 
for me again alone. He-didtso! There was every- 
thing right with that shot except one thing. It was 
not what the Editor had sent me to get. 

S'mce time was going, .1 decided to ask for what I 
wanted. ^ k . 
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I should have liked you in some more striking 
attitude,’ I told him * Wouldn’t it be possible for 
you to look up, sir? Like thisl * and I struck a soul 
ful atutude ^ 

‘ Why? ’ he demanded^ and ivith good reason too 
probably, for I must have looked a pretty big fool 
‘.Just a httle out of the ordinary, sir,’ I rephed 
‘ And why not make a gesture with your hand, sir 
‘This is funny,’ remarked Sir John, starmg at me 
while I focussed the camera with that ‘ watch ihe- 
dickey bird ’ atutude which even) the pubhc man 
cannot forget when he comes/ to face the camera 
But he* did raise his hand a httle, like a master 
admonishmg a class 

‘ Higher, sir,’ I said, and the hand went up a little 
more ‘Higher, higher,’ I encouraged the biggest 
bi^n of the century at the Bar ‘Higher, higher 
st^ ^ When I had the atutude I wanted, I shot and 
retired qtuckly 

Sir John himself is so well versed m the tncks of 
his own trade, that I do hope he forgave me if be 
saw the photographs in the Daily Herald next day, 
and recognized that I had been up to rame 
Nor IS there anythmg at ^1 fr6m the photo- 
grapher s point of view m Mr Rapisay MacDonald 
either as Prime Munster of the Labour Government 
or of any other ' . 

I was sent to shoot him on^ day at No i o Downing 
Street, when he was a mehiber of the Labour Party 
The appointment vvas. mad6. for eleven o’clock m 
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tKe moming, and when I 'arrived, punctual to the 
minute, I was told by a secretary that the Prime 
Minister was exceedingly busy, He tvas also in a 
hurry. Would I therefore please be as quick as I 
could, and tactful, for the great man was not feeling 
well? I gathered from what was not said that he 
was also out of temper. Since the photograph was 
to be taken in the room where he was at present 
working, my instructions were to prepare everything 
'vithout disturbing him . Only at the last minute 
was I to announce,- * I’m ready, sir.’ Then Heigh ! 
Presto! A shotl and out I was to go. 

This sounded all very fine, but it was not acJ:oiding 
to my instructions from the other end, for the Daily 
Herald wanted a series of shots, full face, half, 
quarter, etc., on both sides of the face. It was, 
in fact, to be a sort of glorified twelve-a-shdling 
sitting. 

I tiptoed into the room where the Prime’Minister 
was working. I fixed everything as I wanted it, 
dragging a chair to the \vindow into a more or less 
studio posidon, set up the camera, and focussed. 
When all was ready, I approached Mr, MacDonald 
and said, ‘ I’m ready for you, sirJ 

The Prime Minister did not look up. He mur- 
mured with a frown, ' Just a moment. I shan’t keep 
you long,’ and went on wriung for a good ten 
minutes. • ’ ' 

* At the end of that rime he suddenly seemed to 
remember that I was there. He pushed back his 

H 
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chair, jumped to his feet, and said in perfea Scot<^ 
■^Is this necessary? I don't feel l^e photograp 
to-day Hurry up, plpase! ' • tuj 

■Whereupon he sat; bolt; upright in the chair I had 
placed for him. looking ^^ght at me in a dom: 
Celtic way..**’ * r j * 

I shot quickly, and even more quickly shpped m 
another slide, for he had begun to move. ^ 

‘ Not yet, sir,’ I said. ‘Now follow my hand, and 
I moved it to the right. Naturally he turned sligh y 

to the left. I shot. ‘ And agaln/pr,’ I urged, moving 

the hand stiU more to the-'rigfiti Again I shot 
‘And now, out of the window,’ I commanded, so as 
to get his profile. ’ ^ • if 

I don’t believe he could have disobeyed me* 
was like a $nake hypnotizing a rabbit. ^ 

JThis is»‘a circus for the wur-rld to see, he 
said, rolling the *r’ ominously and preparing to^ 
get up. • , . 

»'.‘One minute again,! sir,’ I rapped out* smartly. 

‘ You’ve done very well so far, but round to the other 
side, please.’ , 

So round wc went, and I got all my shots 
ing to instructions, but the last one, I must admit, 
showed him looldng thoroughly put out. 

I met Mr. MacDonald another time when he was 
in more pleasant mood. He came to the office o 
the new Daily Herald on March 17th, 19-9' 
a button which was to release the first machine for 
the new press. - 4 
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I shot him in the machine-room '^rpm which the , 
first edition of the new paper went to press. I had 
made my plans for a qui^ 'speed developing.’ As 
soon as the photograplt>vas taken it was rushed- off 
to the dark-room, therc'jWere relays of boys to move 
ii; from one prpcess to'/. Ae other, and- before Mr. 
MacDonald left the room, I was able to present him 
with a copy of the shoe which X had taken four 
minutes before. ' 

He congratulated me on the speed and on the truly 
remarkable organization which made such a feat 
possible. { .V 

The shot was good, but the picture was not. 

If Mr. MacDonald did not happen to be Prime 
Minister, he might be little Mr. Everyman. 

Lord Birkenhead, on the contrary, was very differ- 
ent. All his life and genius seemed to be bubbling 
, out of him. I have often been to Cowes for the 
Regatta^ and have taken shots of him, his yacht and 
his parties. ' ( ‘ 

There' was-no doumess about him either; He did 
not keep one hanging about, but tried to make 
things easy. When I had done my work, I was 
always invited to share a bottle of the best, and to 
smoke’ one of F.E.’s incomparable cigars. 1, 

' Since being on the staff of the Daily Herald, I 
have attended nearly every Labour Conference, as 
well^ as most of those of the T.U.C. 

.-'Oh these occasions, which combine work and 
hohday, I expose more plates th^p at any other rime. 
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Twenty 6ve shots a day is nothing out o£ the 

ofdinary , 

After the business of the day comes pleasure 
bathing, baths and physical jerks Smce I was 
Gymnastic Instructor durmg the war, I usually take 
that rale at the Conference They may be mem 
bers of the awkward squad, but they me willmg 
pupils I hke to see Ben TiUett (whom dunng the 
Transport Strike I shot dehvenng the God strike 
Lord Pordand dead’ speech) domg trunk 
It etves me as much pleasure as when I saw to i 
Sir James Sexton reheatsmg sea shannes at Transp 
House for their broadcast t „ .n 

And once I won an election At least I ' 
and no one has ever demed it. Sir Stafford npp 
was fightmg East Bristol, a big pubbaty campaign 
was planned, and I was sent down 

‘Will you lend yourself to me for a day, air 
Stafford? " I asked him He consented, though wim 
out enthusiasm, so I called for him with a car at 


elecuon room early next day 
We hadn’t got far before we came up to a group 
of men mendmg the road , 

I stopped Sir Stafford got out and did a t 
canvassing I shot and we moved on There v,ac 
half a dozen carters watcnng their horses ir 
Stafford got out to speak to them I shot In acr 
he talked all day long, and I continued to shoot as 
he spoke to all sorts and conditions of people m 
every manner of place, markets, railways, factories, 
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shops. Every^vhere he went he made speeches too, 
and I got him talking into the camera, so as to get 
a good action picture. 

The Daily Herald came out with a whole back 
page of Sir Stafford Cripps winning the election, and 
since nothing succeeds like success. Sir Stafford went 
in for East Bristol with a riiumping majority. 

I have yet to shoot the fair sex in politics, but then 
the fair sex in polirics have yet to do anything note- 
worthy. When they do get going, may 1 be there to 
see. 

As a rule, the camera-men are more interested in 
die Commons than the I-ords, who ' do nothing in 
particular and do it very well*. 

But I was once inside the House o£ Lords on a 
very special occasion. 

The King opened the Naval Conference with a 
speech, the first he had made since his grave illness. 

I was then on the Daily Sketch, ^d was chosen by 
the Newspaper Proprietors' Association to get the 
dose-up of the King when he was actually speaking. 

It was a very 'dark day. Outside was as black as 
night I was afraid I should never get the picture 
of King. But 1 did manage to secure it, and it 
was published in every paper in the United Kingdom, 
and travelled all over the w'Orld. 

This shot hadvvery important results for me. For 
OR the^strength of it I obtained my post on the Daily 
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l^TEVER AGAIN ^ 

Enough is proverbially good as a. feast. But 
since individual taste varies, tbe tbou&anddi repeu- 
tion of an experience may fall short of, sufficiency 
for one person, while once can easily l)e a siufeit for 
another. •,* J / • ’ 

I have called this chapter * Never Again because 
there are certain experiences wHch I shall never 
repeat, either on account of their exceptional quality, 
their danger, or their unpleasantness. ^ ^ 

Among these was my trip on the^ windjammer, 
Abraham Rydberg, of which the. good so far out- 
weighed the bad that it is one of^-the^ pleasanttst^ 
memories of my life. . * 

This vessel is q trainipg. ship for cadets in t e f 
‘Swedish Mercantile Marini. It makes an annu 
uip to Australia td, bring back' of'gr^; 
During ,th^ yoyage the cadets are instructed in sea* 
mapshij). 

On l^CT; homeward! journey, the boat 'lay '0_ 

. F^mouth and permission lyagfgiven me to board her, 
and continue the voyage mlh her ^as far*^ as tne 
Ipswich granaries. -• 

On my arrival-at Fplmouth, the windjaram^ "ss 
pointed out ,to me, m small black ?peck, riding at 
anchor, wo miles or so out to sea.\ I therefore 
ii8 
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cliartcrcd .1, motor-boat 10 take me out 10 her, and 
clambering up ii\c ru|M^laddc^ uUlch was let do\s«, 

I reached the deck, where the uatch‘W.-u standing 
at attention. .For me! I felt llki a I^rd High 
Admiral of the fleet! l*hc oSicia! reply of the 
civilian to tiic salute of ^ic quarter-deck is to raise 
the hat.- i had none. Thcicfore, with great cm- 
^resscmaitt Traised my beret! 

Tile chief o%cr then asked me to accomp.iny him 
iqtlic Captain, whotn we found sealed at a table in 
hU cabin, typing. I was Immensely dlsappointcil in 
him at first, and another of my illusions went by the 
board. For I tliought the Captain o( a w indjammer 
would be a veritable old salt, gnarled .and knotted, a 
mwn of the Jtjlin Silver variety, with a sulphuric 
vocabulary ^o/nutcli his. temper. In striking con* 
tr^t to my mental piaurc, this Captain might h.avc 
stepped straight out of a picture of the old Vikings. 
He had the ash-blonde hair of ihc-Nonh, eyes blue 
as the $ca, and a complexion as smooth and fair as a . 
w;oman*.s. ,\V]^cn>hc spoke, he; was more English 
thah an.Englishi^an. There v.a^’even .a-, hint of an 
Oxford drawl ip his. voice as hc bade md welcome, 
aiid expressed pleasure that I .was to be lu? guest. 

■As 1 listened to hirri,'my thoughts of roughing it 
; and seeing- life in th^.raw began. to. fade. \Vlic^ 
later I saw myduxurious little quarters, with a cadet 
detailed off tfs attend to me, they Vit\ls.hcd altogether. 

before dinner I joined hiqt in *an ^appetiser of 
aquavita, which is Sweden's own idea of gin. We 
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folloucd this up uiih some Australian beer I can’t 
say whether it was their strength/or the elfctt of the 
mixture, but I do know that before wciardown to 
the meal, I had a sudden feeling ^at tlic ship was 
under way in a heavy sea * ^ 

We were still lying at anchor whc;i I turned in 
for tile night As a nightcap in the way of bed 
books, the Captain offered to lend me the history of 
the Swedish Royal Family I exchanged this later 
for one of Jack London’s yam&ibccausc the other 
was too bloodthirsty Apparently the cold of the 
North has no cffca on the hot blood of its people. 

I awoke next morning to see the Captain’s head 
round my cabm-door 
‘ We are about to sail,’ he told me 
I threw on my clothes and ran out bn to the deck, 
where there was a tremendous amount of seeming 
confusion, busdc and noise I went fonvard to 
watch the men heave up the anchor ’They did this 
by the aid of a capstan mih four large poles attached 
to it There were four men straming at each pole, 
and on the small arcular platform m the centre sat 
a cadet, playing a concertina The men all moied 
to the rhythm of the mu^ic, and how they sang I 
I’ve never heard better sm^ng except m Wales 
The Captam was now a very different person from 
the hide gendeman of the night before He was 
energy persomfied He dived into ropes, he cursed 
m Sweehsh at the top of his voice (or it sounded like 
cursing) He rapped out orders as though they were 



ciihs. Msq sprang iisre -tnr^ there to his conunand- 
[ began to reiise my opinicii o£ ^>^rn. He was njore 
13^ the real tiling. 

At vrith sails all billowing in the breeze, the 
sHp was away, running before a fresh ^vind- She 
lool:ed for all' the world like a lovay woman going 
to Court, decked out in her finery. It \vas one of the 
finest sights I haTc ever seen. 

I have always prided myself on being able to eat 
anywhere, anything, and auany rime. On this 
'^t^asion I h ad good opportunity of proving ttiy 
^ast, for breakfast consisted of rice pudding in 
porridge, and some very strong sausage which, 
wUotring the Captain's example, I wckled with my 

^gers. We finished with bread and honey. Tht^ 

neither tea nor cofiec, but we drank cocoa made 
the tabic with boHing cream. 

The mixture may sound strange. It was, tit 
-"‘as also good, so good that I was glad the sea 
not rough. Two of us sat down to breakfast- 
appeared half-way through the meal, m 
Person of a small black cat- 

T introduce Victor,* said the ^ 
^en you have heard his story you will un 


the 


of 


point of the name.* , yt 

He told me that when they were four ay ^ 
Wallaroo, a large black cat appeared on tnow* 

apparendy from nowhere. Kvery one^ cn 

of him, so he was signed on as acadent 

ttadeothc name of Charles. Anunfo 
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o£ sex required a change of name to Christina, for 
one morning it was found that the number of the 
crew had been increased by six during the night. 

In spite of their seven Uves, the only one of the 
family to survive the voyage was the litde fellow now 
sitting on the Captain’s shoulder. Hence his name, 
and the youngest cadet had asked permission to ta e 
Victor home with him to Gottenburg. 

At the end of the meal I asked the Captain for 
advice about my shots-^ _ 

* I’m always wanting new angles. Captain, I tol 
him. ‘ You know what other photographers have 
done. I want to avoid that, if I can. Give me some 
new idea.’ , 

.V.‘ Goo'd,’ he nodded. ' I will give you an angle 
which no.,one has ever had. Climb up to the crow s* 
nest at ihe« mast-head and get a view looking down 
on to the' deck. That will he— would be, he 
corrected himself, ‘ really novel.’ 

I followed the direction of his finger, and saw the 
* perpendicular rope-ladder mth the steel rungs, ^ 
•'ning up to the crow’s-nest. I was more than ha 
certain that the Captain was laughing at me, tiarmg 
me to try, but certain that I should fail. Yet if 
could somehow or other manage to do as he suggeste 
and take my picture from aloft, it would really e 
something novel. So with my camera strapped on 
to me,' I started climbing consdous that I was m 
^ , qbject of great interest, not to say amusement, to me 
%vhole crew. I have not a bad'^ihead for height, 
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though I,confess that I prefer the height I am scaling 
to keep still and not sway to and fro. I managed 
fairly well as long as I had to climb perpendicularly, 
but when it came to dimbing out and up against 
gravitation, 1 gave in, and came down. My failure 
was popular, for every cadet on board could have done 
that clunb. I couldn*t. The height, and the mouon 
of the ship were too much for me. That is one' of 
the things against which I have written ‘ Never 
again’. That is a scoop whiph some one else may 
get. I never shall. 

The Captain had another good idea. In fact he had 
so many that I was convinced he was talking to me 
with his tongue in his cheek, trymg to put me through 
ray paces, and rather hoping I would n^t succeed, 

Ihe figure-head of the ship was the image of a 
woman who was always called Sarah Rydberg. Now 
Sarah was just having her annual spring-cfean, a man 
being lowered in a bos’n’s chair to wash her, and 
then titivate her up a little with paint. The. 
Captain’s idea was that I was to climb to the end of 
the jib-boom and be lowered in another chair to with- 
in a few feet of the water. From this position, accord- 
ing to him, I should be able to get a striking.picture 
of Sarah, Mth the sails billowing out above her. 

It sounded good, very good indeed for somebody 
else. But I agreed to try, though-in my heart of hearts 
I was not too keen on the stunt, becaustfif oiije'did 
slip, the consequences would be more than'unpleasant , 
Four,of the .crew were in charge of lowering -the '•- 
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chair, a crude affair made of a plank, slung betiveen 
ropes Remembering my own fifteen stone weight I 
was glad to notice that diey were hefty feUows 
capable of holding me I crawled along the jih 
boom trying not to look do\vn at the water beneath, 
and relieved to see that there was a net stretched 
beneath it which would catch me if I fell Th® 
bos’n crawled after me At the end of tl\e boom 
he seized me by the slack of my clothes and steadied 
me as I lowered myself on to the plank chair by 
courtesy only — ivhich swung to and fro over the 
water m a sickening fashion 

At a sign from the bos’n, the four men lowered me 
to within ten feet of the water As I went 
my heart came up mto my mouth, the spray dashc 
against my face Frankly, I was not happy I was 
tossed about too much to be able to take any shot. 
All my ume was taken up m situng ught 
bos’n saw what was happemng and lowered me two 
more ropes In order to free my hands, I held c 
camera beti\ ecn ray teeth I then tied a rope to cac 
end of the scat to try to get more support so as to 
steady myself Even so, it was difficult to balance 
while I focuss^, but in the end I did manage to 
shoot. I shot Sarah I shot the man painting her 
I shot the whole ship , 

I signalled to the men on board to puU me up, an 
they did so^ What with nervousness, hurry and a 
little clumsiness thrown m, I could not get ihroug 
the net and on to the jib-boom ' I struggled there 
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Battersea. The best vantage-ground for sedng this 
was the top of the gasometer. The Gas, Light and 
Coke Company were good enough to give me permis- 
sion to shoot from there. On my amyal^^at the gas(> 
meter I was put in charge of an employe who took 
me to the top. The top, by ^e way, is shaped like 
an umbreUa and slopes down towards the edge, at 
which there is a low rail perhaps two feet high. 
Walking downwards, as though to destrucnon, 
cumbered with a camera and case, was one of the 
most uncomfortable sensations I have ever M 
The employ^, far wiser than I, made no bones about 
It. He did not like it. He did not attempt to do it, 
either. He just crawled after me on all fours, carry- 
ing the tripod and obviously nervous. I had to stan 
fairly near the edge before I could shoot, otherwise 
I should have had ^ large section of roof in the fore- 
ground, which would have spoiled the picture, 
shot, then thankfully made my way back to the hea 
of the staircase up which we had come. 

The employe very kindly offered to let me' have 
a look down into the gasometer itself before we went 
down. I jumped at the opportunity. Try every 
thing once’ is my motto. He insisted that before 
went inside, I should hand over to his care anything 
which might conceivably be inflammable. 
following his instructions I took a deep breath, 
opened a first door, closed it, opened a second 
passed, still without breathing, ^ong an iron gratmg 
to a platform. From here I looked down into a sea 
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of gas, of great dep;h. The interior, lighted by glass 
fanlights, was similar to the Albert Hall, the gas- 
pipes looking like perfectly shaped organ pipes.'with 
weights which regulated the pressure of gas. There 
was a zigzag staircase leading to the bottom, picked 
out in white al umin ium paint. 

I stared as long as I coiAd, then made my way back 
to the air, feehng fit to burst. But I took with me 
the idea oh a brand-new angle picture, for if I could 
shoot looking straight down into the well of the gaso- 
meter, that really would be something startling. 

The idea certainly startled the employe, who was 
very unwUing to let me do so. He only gave his 
consent under pressure, after I promised hiip faith- 
fully not to publish without first obtaining the 
cftrtipany’s permission. 

•The next problem was the question of breath.- 
In Older to save time, which was ve^ precious, I 
prepared my camera outside, for I could tell exactly 
what exposure I should need. Then, primed with 
lungfuls of fresh air, I made my way in again, as 
quickly as I could, placed my camera looking down- 
wards into the chasm, and gave the plate a nine 
seconds’ exposure. To make sure, I shot again, before 
struggling out^and beginning to breathe, as though 
fresh air were a luxury. 

\^en I rushed the plates back to the office, the 
Edito; was naturally far more interested in what I 
had got off my own bat than in what I had been sent 
to get. He wanted to use the whole of the back page 
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for the one picture, for my interior «as unique. 
Such a photograph had neter been taken, before 
But a promise is a promise, so .jhc print nas- su 
mitted before puhlicauon to the bead office of the 

Gas. Light and Coke Company,.«ho refused us per- 
mission to reproduce it. though Aey a 
changed.their minds It uas certainly a scoop fo 
me to hare eier gor ... b«. «hen I 
ai.esome silence of that ‘*'2“ 

sensation of being ah.e ..here life cannot exis^ 

say emphatically, ‘Nc\cr again. ‘ ^ 

A scoop of a dilferent Und,,«hich '>y 
nature caJ. never happen again, ,.as my shot p * 
dress tchcarsal'of the Ed«aidian,BaU m April 934 


to near the same clothes as they had on , . , 

to sing one.verse of the parucular song 

made them famous. The audience iiere to hare tn 




It -was cssenuai to tnq succcs^ux ^ nhnto* 

tliere should be a dress rehearsal. The press p 0 
graphers hoped to get in on this. , 

When I reached the front entrance of the baioy, 
on the morning when the dress rchearsid a 
caUed, I saw a bunch of pressmen ouKide. J 
told me the/ had been refused admission 
organizer would not base them at any pnoo* ^ . j 

bad faded, who-was I to expect to succeed? 
thSm so. and went away from them. But not 
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the Savoy, for as 1 walked db'vn to the Embankment, 
it>^truck. me that that -building \vpuld have b:^ck 
.^entrances as \vell asfrqqtoncs. * No one was on duty 
tkere.- • I^walkcd in.> I'kcpt on walking.' ‘f-Jivalked 
upstairs to the bailrGom wherd‘thc rck’carsd^was in 
progress. liwalked'Straighc into the roonl and sat“ 
down', placing rny camera on the floor in fr9nt of me. 
Giraldo’s or^estra was just tuning up. The organiEer 
was bustling about giving a great impression of 
busyness. ' Seated a little way from me, T r^^gnized 
Camille Clifford, Ellice Terriss, '-Henri Lconi, Alice 
O’Brien and many other theatrical comets, who used 
to make my hc^lrhcat faster in the old days. 

There was a.grpat deal of talk, but ‘when all was 
fix^to everybody’s liking, Camille Clifford'slipped 
off ^er fur coat and walked o;i to the stage with Ae 
saff^c\wing of the hips, and in the same shcathl-likf 
black vejyet frock which was all the. cagd. nc^ly 
thirty years'ago. She had preserved lier^flgure, her 
eighteen-inch waist, and all her charm'. The' only 
difference about her was » that instead of the hair 
being piled high on the top of her head, as in the 
Edwardian days, she wore it shingled and waved, 

The Orchestra struck up the tune, and in a yOice 
which liad worn^extremely well, Camille Clifford, 
s^g, ‘^hy‘do^Aey call me a Gibsqp Girl?’ 

'• Whep she had finished, the organizer bustled up 
to me: I bought she had come to turn me out. , 
Not a.^bjc oh'iti, ‘Very well, Mr. Basha,' she cooed:" 
^ You maytta^e the picture nojv^‘ -J'. 

‘ I ■ f 
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A rose by any. Jiame -,smcUs just as sneet. 
photographer shoots. as>-eU whatever he is cahed 
It was her mistake, not mine.. I was not caUed upon to 


put her right, so I shot, and then took my seat agim. 
Ellaline Terriss’s turn came next*, and she mo 


the stage. 'liut before she began her song, the 
Sganizfr tiptoed up to me ijnd sat dm™ beside rue 
?One moment, hlr. Sasha.’ she whispered con- 
fidentially. ‘Iwantyouto . . . 

•CamiUe .giifford was the shot I ^ 

got that. I could afiord to be candid „ 

Sasha, madam?’ I asked innocently. You keep 


calhng me Mr. Sasha.* wridne 

Th? smile vanished from her face to wntrng 


The smile vanisnea irom ne. — - 

sponged oS a slate. ‘Arent y™ *5 

4d shriUy. Then when I told her *atj im 4 ^ 


cxicu aiukUT* ...... ..rJnhle. 

Daily HemU man. she becarne even 
‘Yon’pinst go at once.’ she rnsisted. 
from me as though 1 had Ae plague. ■ 
instantly. I can’t imagine who let you m. 

Sasha has the sole rights in this.’, „,;ntcd 

Bui he hadn’t. Next day the D^ly Herald pruiteo 
a very fine picture of Camille Cliffoi.dl . 

The pleasures of the rich and poor are op > 
diSerent planes. But at any rate nei er ^ 
any right to criticize the taste of the other. P P 
enjoy a thing, it is quite useless to'Inoralire 
ought to enjoy something else. ' , 

Therefore, when we heard it the office ab t 
Wall of Death which hqd been erected a 
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Kursaal, Southend, as a Whiisuii' holiday thrill for 
the masses, I was sent cfow^iT m».take shots. If they 
saw the picture,'* the public would then be able to 
know what delights theyltnight anrid^ate-'if they 
decided to spend ^eir holiday in Eondon*by-the-Sea. 

The Wall of Death was a wooden cylinder about 
twenty-five feet high, with a circumference of some 
fifteen to twenty yards. * The public stOQd on a 
gallery running round the rim of th^' cylinder. 
From here they could watch a motor-cyclist race Hs 
bicycle round inside the cylinder so fast that he kept 
his balance up the perpendicular walls. Near the 
top, he actually 'threw his legs over the side of the 
bicycle and left hold of the handle-bars. 

There was every day a large gathering of people 
whp got a real thi^ out of seeing another man flirt 
with death. ^ 

The name^of this intrepid rider was, vefy rightly, 
Tornado Smith. When j arrived at the Kursaal, I 
was* met by a fair young man wearing pincernez. 
He spoke in the soft, precise tones that one generally 
connects with curates addressing young children. 
He whisp'ered to me, as though it ^vere a secret 
between us, ‘I am Tornado Smith.* ^ ^ y 

Anything less- like his name it would have beeh 
impossible to imagine, but I looked at him a few 
minutes later with -respect tempered by awe, as 
wturling round and round that cylinder at the rate 
of righfy miles an hour, he rose to the top of the wall. 

Standing on the rim among the other spectators, I 
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shot him. Whcn.ho came dotth, I tvcm into the 

see dtat u noald make a man-eUous p.ame ^ 
could lie on the floor of the cylinder and shoot Inm 

insurance company tvill take me 
;i>^in his quiet way. but themwas a gleam oUom 
thing like approbation m his eyes. 

Se i£ yoS like, but ->y 

Remeraberl I£ I £all, «c arc both ^ 

I had already thought o£ that, so 4a j 

reaUy need this cheer£ul reminder 

stood in the middle o£ the ^ and 

he mounted his cyde. roared round af 

began to climb the waU. The 1'“''“' 
dea£ening sound. I lay .down on the 0“" “ 
ro the wtu as I could g4r. held the came- 
my Head and . . . shot. Tfen I sprang . 
middle o£ the floor again, for Tornado 3-* cod^ 
come down nil I did so. He “ed 14= 
whithvind, passed me closer than 
able, shut o£E his en^e. dismounted, an 
out together. He shook hands wqh me, 
me that I was the only photographer w 
the nerve to come inside. ''-‘V’ . , ijjst 

I don’t believe his heart’s beat was m tne.; 
quickened by his escapade. 



is* 
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He will go up every day, until ... As for me, 
‘Never again.' ',4 

Another queer expeiience which fell to my lot was 
when the L.N.E.R. wanted me to get a picture for 
them of the journey from Fort William to Mallaig, 
one of the best train-rides in Great Britain. As a 
preliminary, they provided me with a first-class 
return-ticket to Fort William. Whilst there, I went 
out in a car along the road which follows the rail- 
way, looking for ^at elusive thing, a new angle. 

Glenfinnan Viaduct, a fine piece of engineering on 
an acute bend, suggested possibilities to me. For I 
figured out that if I travelled on the. -engine, and 
stood on the coal-box, X could get a view looking 
doivn on to the viaduct, with the engine-driver and 
the fireman in the cabin. 

So I equipped myself ivith a pair of overalls, and 
the next day started the journey in the driver’s 
cabin, 

Within a few miles of the viaduct, while the driver 
slowed to a speed of forty miles an hour for me, I * 
scrambled as best I could on to the coal-box. 
seemed to me a very perilous situation, what with 
the tremendous rush of the 'wind, the constantly 
slipping coal, and the fact that every now and again 
1 had to crouch for fear of hitting my head on the 
roof of tunnels. As we approached the viaduct I 
fired. I shot again while we were on the viaduct, 
and yet again as we were leaving, so that I got the 
rest of the train in the act of crossing. They really 
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„ere very fine angles Everybody was pleased ^ 
j£ anyone else wants that sort o£ photograph, let him 

get It himself Once was enough for me 

Precarious positions of some sort or another seem 

tobemyfate^orlhavedlinhedtheTowerBn^ 

I have sat on the hall of fire on the top <>£ *= Menu 
ment, placed there to commemorate the t 
London, and I have placed my on *e go^ 

cross on the top of St ® f „ 'Jd 

do this. I had to scale ladders which 
outside some scafioldmg I only say 
went up, ray opmion of steeplejacking P 

"°?hThi;;& of this sort that I ever had. was 
when I chmbed the Tower Bridge 

me to do this had to he obtained from *e 

and then I was sent to see Mr Gass, the 
engineer of the bndge He took *e pt=caunon t ^ 
ask me whether I had a good head, and 1“™“^ * 

I had, he then sent me as far as the foot of th g 
in a hftl From here. I and mo men 'v^o ^ 
charge of me, chmbed up a straight, narro 
inside one of the towers, amvmg at 
at the top, from which one could look ^rifSc- 

the foot bndge and the movable halves of the 
bridge The window, however, was too narrow 
me to get any sort of shot worth the havmg, 
had to climb out on to a ledge With a 
ned round my nuddle, I felt like Mohammed s coinn, 
poised between heaven and earth 
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Fort Wimam in the morning, there were cars m 
readiness to take us to the foot o£ the ™ 

I looked about, I noticed that reporters were as ^ 
as blackberries, hut there was no ofoer camera^™^ 

I shot Alexander chmbing into “f. 

uncomfortable thought crossed ^ 

did anything spectacular, or crashed over p P 

™di lie on *e sea-level, there would be trouble m 

"Z havfog taken the pictures o£ the groun^l 
first o£ aU, I fcUowed that car up *e m— 
loathing every step o£ the way. Just ” 

trudged the Srses which were dragging 
andirrying spares in ca« o£ 
road o£ any sort on the mountam that^ 
course would have broken a sn^es bad. CM ^ 
ing under any circumstances is not “T 
plLure. Chmbing in thin shoes was 1“' “ pke “ 
Within half an hour my feet were ^ ■ 
and after that, the whole thing became a ^ 
o£ boredom and discomfort. I 

but I kept on, thinking and hopmg that tha . , 

r-vMslfln’r pvlst for more than another o 


I kept on, thinking and bopmg uiau tik • 

car couldn’t exist for more than another mU ,,^ 
that I must be in at the death. - ^ 

Then tragedy came, swift and sudden, 
slipped, floundered and fell over a precipice, 
hirpoor body Ht the cliff and bounce off on 

™keling very sick, and boUing with fury, I 
upwards, apparently for ever, accompanie j 
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indiridual in the kilt named Malcolm, who acted as 

Mki what seemed an eternity o£ efiott We reached 
the top. ,There We srayed. slowly freezing, while the 
car, a thousand feet helow, toyed with a broken back 
axle. I was past caring. Just for curiosity, I took 
a peep at my feet. They were bruised and blee^ng 
and my socks had shrunk to nutKas. Then, to my 
intense rehei, a thitk fog came dovm, eavcloping us 
all lu a cold, clammy mist. Shooting was therefore 
out of the t^uesnon. I could go down tvith a clear 
I coQsdence, and I did. 

I heard aftertvacds that Alexander did actually 
reach the top, though it was my private opinion that 
he did not deserve to succeed in such a hare-brained 
plan. On the top he set fire to the car. We saw the 
glow on the sky-line while we were at dinnW, a 
festivity which I attended in borrowed sockx ,and 
carpet slippers. ’Moreover, during the evenmg‘1 
showed a disposition to stay put, and having sat 
down, not to rise again. . 

^ And I solemnly call upon any one reading this ^ 
, book to mmess that I, James Jarche, do hereby 
tcaoTOce ^ my claims to motoring rights on 'Ben 
NeTOfot the future, la fact. I have decided to band 
over this mountain to the Scottish nation for the 
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A Press photographer has never finished learning 
his lob Each successful scoop gives him tha 
Alexander feeling of wanung new iforlds to conquer 
I had been studying photography J 
lad I had had an excellent naming in all 
of the work under Mr Warhurst I had been on 
neet Street as an accredited press photographer t 
many years, so I thought that sat last I really 
know something of my subject 

Then, aU of a sudden, Tdiscovered that 
a huge field of which I knew nothing, and I had th 
thnll of my hfe when I found that darkness could be 
donquered, and photographs taken m an absolutely 
_ unhghted room by means of the infrared ray, 
new discovery, comparable with the X ray in 


^°But though the infrared ray can pierce darkness. 
It shows no hght itself 

Naturally'this meant the possibility of a revo u 
m the photographic world, and I had 
some experiments along these lines when the 
Editor of the Daily Herald, Mr Spooner, suggestc 
that I should try to get a picture of an audience m 
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a theatre, during the showing of a film, when the 
whole house was in darkness. 

Any experiment is interesting, for there is always 
a thrill in seeing whether one can push the door 
of -knowledge a little wider open. So I went one 
evening to the Carlton Theatre in the Haymarket, 
during the performance of ‘ The Sign of the Cross *, 
to see what could be done. Mr. Short, an. expert 
from the Dford Photographic Plate Paper and Film 
Manufacturers, ’7>:ame with me. By a priwous 
arrangement with the management of the theatre, 
six infra-red lamps had been fitted to the balcony. 
It must be remembered that these rays, which are so 
strong that they can ‘ sec ’ the invisible, are invisible 
themselves. therefore, the ordinary lights 

were turned oS, and the infra-red lamps turned on, 
the place was still in total' darkness, as -far as the -eye 
could see, so that the audience had no idea that any- 
thing unusual was taking place. My camera was 
also loaded with the latest and fastest infra-red plates. 
These had never been usM before outside a labora- 
tory, so we had no oppornlnity of knowing what the 
result would be like. Hidden by the darkness, and 
wthout attracting any one’s attention, I-shot an audi- 
ence I could not see, gfving nine seconds' exposure. 
' That is less than is required to take a phbtograph in 
a-UghtediVopm. 

It was amazing how still the audience kept when 
watching the screen. They might have been wax 
models. Sometimes for as long as'temor twelve 
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seconds no one stirred. A movement was genersUy 

that o£ a man Ughting a dgarette. or a girl taking 

’^''^made several experiments that 
different exposures. ^ 

seconds I was very doubtful whether they 
rsutssful. but win I developed th. plate, they 
were as dear and sharp as though the shots had been 

taken in broad daylight- i » , pxam- 

Before taking prints from those plate , 
ined the negatives very carefully to ^ 

no lovers had used the d^'^^essjor stolen emto 
But either the piece was of such gnppmg 
to drive away thoughts of private 
as some cynic suggested, the stalls leave 

^lTWs was the first time that the infra-re d raysji ad 
fk used in journalism. The 
the Daily Herald attracted a great deal of a 
and we received many congratulations on oiir 
Another time I made an interesung 
strange experiment as to the effect of heat up 

«ood an open silver cigarette-case containing 

cigarettes on its end on a table. I 
loose matches down in front of it. ^ Abou „ 
away, I placed an electric iron up on its end, 
its flat surface was facing the case. 

My camera ,was load^ wth mfra-red p , 

there was an infra-red screen over the lens. 
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the lights off in the room; 1 switched the iron ‘on and, 
shot. , •> 

I gave the plate an hour*s exposure to the invisible^^ 
glow of the hot iron and got a very good picture. ‘I 
fThe infra-red ray is at present only in its infancy, 
but its possibilities are infinite. Already many 
strange things have been discovered as to its power. 
For instance, infra-red rays will sho\v the spots on a 
child sickening for measles three days before th«^ 
are due to appear. This fact may well reduce 
epidemics considerably in the future and improve 
the standard of our national health, 

It can also be told by infra-red whether a negro 
is pure-bred or whether he has any defiling ‘white* 
blood in his veins. To descend to more everyday 
matters, after a perfectly dean shave, the infra-red 
rays show clearly the next day’s growth of hair on a 
man’s chin. 

It is still uncertain how far infra-red will be used 
to supplement the X-ray in medical science. But it 
has been proved* that infra-red ray can perietrape 
wood, and the bodies of insects. 

I have an idea that it might be used with advan- 
tage in the detection of crime. '*"For instance, a 
camera might be fixed above^any safe containing 
valuables, and the strong-room fittec^ with infra-red 
lamps. It would not need much inventiveness tL 
contrive a method whereby anyone treading ‘on*, the 
board in front of the safejWoitld switch on th*e lights 
and release the shutter of the camera. 
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The result would be that the camera would shoot 
the intruder in the act ot rifling the safe, ^ 
the infra-red lamps do not show a glim, he would not 

know he had been shot. * ■[■ * i. • t 

Or again, the connexion switching on the intra- 
red lights might be on-the stairs Or at the wmdovV, 
ityvvLre, in fact, where an uninvited guest can 
imie an entry. .'I present this idea to 
the hope that our friend Bill Sykes \vill be in 
rather a thin time in the near future. , , . , 

Sinci its discovery, the Press have found the intra- 
red plates very useful on- many occasions. One 
Armisdee Day, it was misty, and the figure at 
Cenotaph looked like ghosts. The massed troops 
and crowd were nothing but a blur. j 

press photographers ha<). armed " 

plates Bd? one mani attached to n ^cet Sneet 
agency, tohk infra-red plates. Most of the othere 
shots were negligible, but his pictures were 
as <^ear as though they had been taken o® “ . ^ 

morning, but they showed the scene much 
th^e eye could reach. For’ ''“t 

pierced through the mist right up Whitehall 
crowds in Trafalgar Square. . , 

It does not sUy in the Bible whether the 
virgins who forg0t,thc oil for their lamps once c 
made the same mistake again. ^ Thar 
pres'smen learned their lesson quickly. They ) 
go* now armed with in£ra*rcd plates in case y 
should be needed. ■* 
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Whilst on. the subject o£ the infra-red ray' it 
occurred to me once that the public had neve^ seen 
how photographic plates were made, for the emul- 
sion mth which;tjiey are coated is so highly sensitive 
to all light except infra-red, t^at the work has to bd" 
done in total darkness. Th^. operators must have 
eyes like cats, for they move about the laboratory 
guided by nothing except red discs,,glqwing on the 
wall. 

I therefore put up the suggestion to the Ilford 
Photographic Plate, Paper and Film Manufacturers 
thatd.should try to take a photograph at their works 
of plates in the making. 

The idea appealed to them immensely> and they 
arranged an appointment for me when a fresh batch 
of plates was being made* ^he room was fitted 'vith 
infra-red plates. - • *. 

I focussed up in readiness while the ordin^ lights 
were on, and tried to take my bearings, :'so as to 
know where I was^-when it was dark. Then the 
lights were switched off, and since I could, -.‘see 
nothing, and felt entirely at sea, I w’as led by the 
hand to where I was to stand. - *'* 

‘Lights on,’ said a voice. The^fya-red lights 
were switched on, though to the h^an eye they 
made no difference to the darkness p£ dJe room. I 
released the shutter, gave a second’s pxp3sure, and 
got a remarkable picture of the operators a^ work, 
coating the plates with rdijte emulsion- an 

interesting fact that infra-red light did not fog the 
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plates as.thf; X-rays did on a previous occasion For 
the platb jhen being coated on the conveyoniiere 
not spoilt in any way by their exposure to thomita 
red, but were sold to the puhhc as usual ^ ^ 

The Ilford people tv'ere very keenly intprested m 
my result Copies nfthe photo^ph were seal to 

their agents alJioVer the world * h p - 

..'Moreover, they added to my picture one of that 
own For without my knowledge one of Aeir.onu 
photographers shof me m the darkness while } 

Dartocss is mbt, however, the only cloak' under 
which a photographer can hide Clothes someome 
make a most effiaent screen to one’s . 

I remember on one< occasion the late 
Lascelles, the great pageant master, was sta^g 
a show at the Crystal vJPalace The pageant ^^as 
planned qn such a large scale that on the opem g 
day I could not get a close up of the people w om 
wanted to shoot, because I could not get near enoug 


Sn^enly I had a brain wa^v^I ' If I coul ^ 
up»as a monk, o£ which there were plenty m 
scene which was then bemg enacted, I co 
with the throng and get near the pnnapals ^ 
my camera hidden ip the folds of my habit, Iso ^ 
geti,m.y shots i^ithouficalling attention to mysel , an 
\niout anyone’s knowing what I was doing 
Las^lles was always' d good fnend to me an 
all the cameramen *I see no earthly objections s 
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long as no one spots you/ he said when* I approached 
him. • And I can swear that, after the prop-master 
had finished with me, my own wfe would have 
passed'by the Reverend Father without so much as 
a second glance.,-. 

*rhen‘I followed^a solemn 'prpeesdon of the monks 
on to the pageant ground, eyes cast do^vn, hands 
folded, and if the truth be known, a hawera uijder 
my arm. I stayed on too, for a long time in an 
attitude of extreme devodon, butvl tvas busy with 
o'th.cr ^ngs than prayers. I was shooting hard all 
the time. When the monks had played their pans , 
and redred, I %veni with them, of course. But since 
I had not finished, I went back again as one of a 
crowd of roistering seventeenth-century Londoners, 
my camera packed amon^.a barrelful of fruit. I, 
fifteen stone and all, daiiced with them at the 
entrance of the Merry Monarch, and when;I had 
taken all the shots I could, I danced off again, 
changed, and wenr to thank Lascelles. -?• 

‘But why didn’t you do what you wanted to dp, 
Caruso?’ he inquijed, for he had given m^^ihaC 
nickname because he always saietthat if you mixed 
me up with the great singer, you could never tell 
the difference until we opened our mouths, and then 
someone would get a shock. 

He was really astonished when I told' him that I 
had already taken all the shots I needed, and that’I 
was very grateful for his hplp. 

Another time when I foimd a little fancy dress 
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useful was at. the trial of Madame Caillaux, «bo 

killSd the Editor of the Figoro. 

I had been sent over to Paris for the case and had 
been successful in shoonng all the prinapal «it- 
When I had dispatched my pictures bac 
to England I lias perfectly free. So 1 ncnt im 
court to hsten to the case By some mistabe 
a wrong turning and found myself in a P ^ 

corridor At that moment M. Albemarle, ivho 
Madame CadJ'aux's counsel, came along. 

He stopped me. and pointing to the 
.pry arm ashed,.* Where are you going 
‘ I want to go into court,’ 1 told him. 
this time, not to shoot.’ , 

’You'll be shot out yourself it they sec “ 
he replied. ’You’d better, put on a goiin, and 
waved his hand to«atds'tlic.tobing-room._ 

Opportunities do not have to knock tiwce at ) 
door. I diied into that room, seized a robe 
open cupboard, and nidi ray capicra tucked unucr 
my arm, followed M. zMbcmarle into court, t 
stafltcd tonvard. the great man. I slipped modes y 
iri, not too near the front. i n i 

A picture of the court-sccnc would ha\c cc ^ 
really fine scoop. But although I 
ready, I did not dare to raise iny cloak m 
talc ^ shoL Ucsidf S/ I was in a deadly funk . 
time that the Judge would make a mjsta c 
jxjunce on me for some vital information uj>on w 
the life of MatLunc Cwllaux might depend. » 
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Other hand, there was always the lesser; .But none 
the less present, fear, that someone in.^coun migBt 
recogniEe his second best gown and accuse me of 
stealing. Jn that case I could foresee that a good 
deal of explanation would be’ necessary. 

Altogether I wa§ not comfortable,, so I crept early 
our' of court, slipped off the robe and returned it tp 
its pjace. Then, to my great relief, I became a 
pressman again. ^ ^ 

I don’t always even need to dress ,up to hide my 
identity. Once, disguised as a perfect little gentle- 
man, I went to Burlington House to shoot the visitor^*' 
looking at the new model of liverpool Cathedral. 

1 knew that some care would be needed abouf this. 
Photographers are the Cinderellas of the artistic 
profession. For the camcra'tends to make Royal 
Academicians see red, and* photography by the 
Press in the precincts of Burlington House is the 
unforgivable sin, punishable by the confiscation of 
the camera. However, I have yet to meet the rules 
and regulations which have no loop-hole for the mail 
who wants to get through, and I went to admire 'the • 
model with a miniature camera in my inside po^et. 

'There were, I think, five entrances to the room in 
which the model of the Cathedral was placed. 
There was an attendant at eacji d^or, and each 
attendant seemed to have both^s eyes glued- upon 
me, and me only. But I have always found that the 
best place to break a rule is in the open, where^lhe 
custodians least expect it. So right under their 
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noses, so to speak, I engineered that camera m my 
pocket 6n to my right hip. d 

Lnds, I arranged my fingers so that the lens 
between two o£ them A gentle pressme in* my 
thumb, a half second’s exposure and the deed 

done AfigforrulesI The thmg was too easy to 

''^Consaous of virtue, I made my way leisurely up 
to one of the attendants , , 

‘ I have a httle camera m my po ' ^ < Ho 

,HhQUgh butter would not melt in my 
you dunk I might be allowed to t^e a ph g 
of the model of Live^ool Cathedral, please? I 

it for my coUecuon ’ .vniivh I 

The attendant shied away from me, as thoug 
had admitted I owned a hve bomb 

•That IS quite impossible, sir. ^id^t y 
that photography is strictly forbidden? 
demanded sh^aqily 

“"ca'Lrns must always he left m the d— 
before entering the rooms, he went on ,,u,/cto 

togoandpuntthereatonce Othenviselshallhavet ^ 
report the matter and it will probably be con 

I thanked him ^or his advice and clear ^ 
nervously But not olE the premises ^ ns ^ 
knocked at a door marked ‘ Secretary 
answer to a call, went mside „ 

I went up to a table at which a gen e 
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sitting and laid my camera down in front of him. 

‘ I am a press photographer, sir,* I introduded myself, 

‘ representing the Daily Herald. I am very anxious 
to get a picture of &e new model of Liverpool 
Cathedral. If you can sec your way to give me 
permission to take a photograph, I can assure you 
that I shall not trouble anybody. I can shoot by 
ordinary light’ 

The secretary had listened to me with great 
courtesy, sitting back in his chair. But apparently 
my request startled him, for he studied me as though^ 
I were an exhibit. * I think,’ he drawled, ‘ that you 
are the first honest photographer I have ever met.’ 

I denied that, but appreciated the compliment. 

‘ At any rate,’ he went on, ‘ you are the only one 
who has ever had the wisdom to come to me and 
ask permission to take photographs. Many have 
taken shots. Many have been .caught. You, sir, as 
I said, are the first honest one.’ 

As he spoke, he pushed back his chair and stood 
up. Excusing himself, he went out of the room. .• I 
felt in my bones that this was my cue to cut and run, 
in case he came back and said diat in spite of all 
my honesty, he was in duty bound to confiscate that 
camera of mine. 

However, I did stay, and presently he returned. 

‘ We are going to allow you to take pictures of the 
Cathedral model,’ he told me, but he added that 
under no circumstances must I inconvenience the 
public. 
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I promised faithfully not to do so, thanked him, 
and went back to the room. There I shot the model 
as many times as I wished, and passed out ... an 
honest man, wthout a stain on my conscience 
Perhaps bluff is as useful as anytog to a press 
photographer in helping him to get his own way. 

I can remember that once I wanted to shoot Peter 
Pan in Kensington Gardens, with live sprites danc- 
ing about him. . 

Miss Italia Conti thought the suggcsuon a ve^ 
good one. She sent along to the park 
school, a taxi-cat full of Uttle fairies to dance about 

the immortal boy. . 

The park-keeper who saw me focussing my camei. 

thought Otherwise. , . 

‘No photography here/ he told me. ts 
allowed,’ , 

I had met his sort before, a sort of Uvmg 
ment to the ' Thou shall not ’ idea. 

‘ There’s nothing that’s not allowed about 
we are going to do/ I answered as innocent a 
lamb. ' I’m only watching the children au & 
You can’t stop them dancing, can you? 

He had to admit that even the powers ot 
L.C.C., as vested in his august person, could not 
that. So at a nod from me, the lady in charge o 
the children to begin their dance. 

‘ That’s perfectly charming,’ I admired, and so 
was. Turning to the keeper, I asked, ^Dont y 
think that is delightful? Look at them. 


it 

you 
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one on the level, not about crime and its conse- 
quences, but about the ordinary things o£ life, ^y- 
how, he came over to me arid asked me what I was 

doing. , - . , 

‘ Taking pictures for building purposes, i saia. 

‘ May I have a look, guv’nor? he asked. ^ 

I was quite tvillmg for that and handed him the 
camera. ‘ It’s rather an .jftteresting camera, 

explamed ■ You can shoot wlfcout focussing lou 

don’t need to look through rhe screen at all. 

He shook his head. He did not understand what 1 
meant. So I gave him a practical deroonstranon, and 
showed him that if I wanted to shoot any one at a 
given distance, I should place the lever of the ens so. 

‘Three yards, for instance! ’ I warmed up to my 
subject. ‘ You see, I put the lever like this, pace what 
I calculate to he about three yards, and . . . s oot, 
and with that I shot him. ^ v v. H 

' That’s ve?y interesting,’ he said, passing his an 
over his forehead. * Before I got into troub e, ''as 

I never heard the rest of the story. At this pt^^ 
an officer came out to fetch him in, and I hear ^ ^ 
not long after^vards, at aght o’clock on a nus^ 
morning, he joined the great majority. 

’ When the Lusitania 'vent do'vn, torpedoed by a 
German U-boat, I was sent over to Queensto'vn to 
look for Vanderbilt, who was among the rnis^g- 
It 'vas thought that his body might be one of ^ osc 
laid out on the floor of the Touti Hall auaiung 
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identification. I was chosen for the job because I 
knew him well by sight. I had shot him dozens of 
times with his famous^ four-in-hand. 

Even wth my early training, which had hardened 
me to the sight of death, the sight which met my 
eyes in the Totvn Hall made my blood run cold, for 
I have never seen anything so tragic. 

All the bodies of the drowned were laid out in 
aisles, side by side^i* They were like statues of 
chiselled marble, and from’ their mouths came 
bubbles of salt water frozen into stalactites. 

I looked into the faces of all sorts and conditions 
of people, old and young, rich and poor, British and 
foreigners. I remember one woman in particular, 
as though her image were photographed on to my 
mind. She was young, fair and dressed in black. 
She lay there, in the added dignity of death, a young 
child in either arm. 

Photographs of her with her babes w^e dropped 
by the thousand over the German linesj^to let ihtm. 
see the havoc wrought by their U-boats on non- 
combatants. 

I sometimes read that nowadays people of high 
degree dine and wine German U-boat commanders 
in this country. I don’t think they could ever do 
so if they had seen that woman. She Avas the most 
forceful argument for peace that I have ever seen. 

Sometimes a pressman gets his effects by speed, 
sometimes by being deliberately slow. 

An example of the latter was when we made a bid 
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to photograph Browpe and Kennedy, 

P.C. Guttendge by shoonng hun thioug y 
one night, in a lonely Essex lane. 

The?e was the greatest secrecy observed about *c 
movements o£ these men, both o£ whom 
to be violent to a degree. But an JPPf” 

o£ the Daily Sketch rang up the paP^”“ ^ p j; 
Luse overlooked the yard c£ Wandswo * Pota 
Court, and that the two men f ‘ 

brought there the next day. !pe expl j, 

backledroom o£ the house was near 
which the prison-van must come. F 
should be able to see the murderers 
out. There had so far be» no P^“‘® 
and tta public loves a reaHy ^ ^ „„ an 

Field [and I, who have been “S'*" “,““Jfore 
outing, ’went down ,*9 Wandsworth ^ 
to reconnoitre, and'g^erally to sec “ ^ jun- 

The wife o£ the otvner was Sha 

husband's rashness, yet very anxious to hep 

aHowed us to fix the window a ^e open^a__ 
bottom and to arrange om Long i 

a camera fitted ivith a long lens, ^et. 

through the window just where th 

■We planned that at "wield should open 

'two men stood in the ya^. F^d a“tn p 

the curmns by an inch and Is ° camera 

We left all our belongings there, pro- 

focussed up, and returned to 
phccics o£ a scoop. Next day w 
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house at about six o'clock in the mo rnin g, i' We 
came down by taxi an4 told the man to hang about 
to pick us up again. If ever a woman repented her 
bargain, that woman did, for fear makes many more 
converts than conscience. When she opened the 
door for us, her face was as w'hite as a sheet, and she 
would have liked td,^^w back. But we told her we 
could not allow hec to do that and her husband sup- 
ported us. There'we'were, and there we meant to 
stay. And there we stayed and stayed and stayed, until 
It seemed to both of us that we must have taken roots. 

t eleven o’clock, however, there was a srir at the 
ponce station. News came into the yard. Some- 
was expected to happen. Then the gates of 
the yard were opened. A Black Maria was driven m. 
i?roni our hiding-place we saw more detect;v?s^comc 
out o£ the building. The/ prison-van door was 
opened and two detectives go/ out and stood waiting 
expectantly for-^ * ^ 

BiUy Field moved the .curtain. Ashe did so, one 
ot the detectives turned round, saw us, and pointed 
ms hnger at our ivindow. Another man slammed 
e van-door, and immediately several started to nm 
ns if to come to the house. 

The woman who was in the room tvith us- was 
tranuc with terror. Brushing her aside, we packed 
that c^era in record time, rushed out ot the house 
as d the furies were after us, and up the road to the 
nmung tim. So back to the ofEce we had to go 
"ith nothing to show for our long wait. 
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Speed stood me m good stead 
Chaplm He was over m this country and was to 
be oresent at the Dommion Theatre m company 
mth Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor, at the openmg 
nieht o£ his City Lights , r 

I thought It would be a good idea to g=“ ^ 
him belL the show began, aho I J 

real move on, and give him his picmte 

curtam went up Lnnes 

No film star yet bom has ever ^ 

about bemg shot Chmhe ^ ^ o£ the 

fashion m modesty He sat on ^ 

balcony mth hts back to the screen, and 

“Th°en I tore back to the office, where I had 1* 
everythmg m readiness, rushed oS P"“'^ 

backatth! Theatre agamml«s*anfiftemmmm« 

Charhe Chaplm was dehghted with *= P 
and with the speed ‘This smely - 
photography,’ he said I jj world 

tiling about hustle over yonder, but 1 11 teU tn 
you have us whackedl * 

For which, much thanks! c 

But when all is said and done, the real se ^ 
, any success which a cameraman ever ^5 

his personahty But then, so it does in e 
o£ every one else, duke or dustman , 

I had the chance to cxerase all I possess m 
case of Driver Knox, who was the cause or a ra 
strike, and therefore very much m the nei\s 
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was dismissed for some fault, real or imaginary. All 
his brother drivers backed him up and came out in a 
sympathetic strike. 

I rushed up to Newcastle on the much abridged 
train service, and arriving early went in search of 
Knox. 

I had taken good care to be ahead of the field, who 
were all coming on by the next train. 

Knox himself opened the door to me. ‘ What 
d’you want? * he asked. 

‘ To speak to you privately/ I dropped my voice/ 
and vddi that he opened Ae door ^vidc enough to 
allow me to go in. To be inside was half the battle. 
He would have needed a traction-engine to get me 
out again. 

Knox was just as 1 would tvish to see him for a 
shot. He was in his shirt-sleeves, with no collar, a 
pipe, and a most determined scowl. 

I explained who I was, what I ^vanted, and if the 
truth must be cold, what I was willing to pay for an 
exclusive photograpb- 

He was quite agreeable.^ He might be a news 
feature, but it was very dull hot working, so he let me 
shoot as many times as I wanted to. 

I glanced at my watch. It was getting near the 
time for the arrival of the other train. I debated 
what to do, and decided to tell Knox bow matters 
stood. ‘ All my. photographs of you will be quite 
useless to me If any other man shoots you. There 
will be plenty of press photographers along soon. 
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Let your wife answer the door, and say you are 

”°I had to rely on his word that he would do as I 
told him, because I had to hurry o2 to the stanou 
put my pictures on the next tram for London 
^ But wLn I had done that, I hurried ba<i again, 
and went into the Knoxs’ house by *= side door 

No one had arrived while I was out They 

There were plenty of callers durmg f 
but Mrs Knox played up wonderfully She to 
and sundry the same tale, that her husband was no 
arhome to any one, To hven tbe nme, I sent out 
for beer and baccy, and we made a day of 
tiU dusk'fall I learned a great deal I 

during the ume I sat there with Dnver Knox, for 1 
beheve 'a man talks best when speakmg ^ what 
interests him, his trade or his love affairs 
to suck to engines, for Mrs Knox was in and out m 
dayl Anyhow, when I left the Knox house I was 
a better informed man, though a, rather e a 
one, for enthusiasm is apt to become weansome 
But the remarks of the* other 
were waitmg outside brought me to myself 
are not for pubhcation 

Somethmg call it mdividuality, perseverance 
less complimentary name, but something got me go 
shots of the Austrahans when they arrived in Lon 

Four men had been chosen by the 
Proprietors’ Assoaation to photograph the cnc e e 
on their arnval I was not one of the four 
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But there was no one to prevent my going to the 
station. Nor is one required to have a permit to 
carry a camera. And once there,’ what so easy as 
to be hail-fellow-well-met with the film people? For 
the time being, I was an electridan. At any rate, 1 
had gadgets in my hand whenever there ‘were any 
authorities about demanding badges, and when the 
Australians did arrive, there was too much of a crush 
for officialdom to be of real effect. 

Anyhow, I managed to get a good shot. 

But sometimes one is just too clever. I remember » * 
an instance of this when I failed through 'attempting’ .. 
too much. It was during the building of Austra^a'.*; 
House, and the builders were using the highest tripociy- 
ever erected, with a crane at the top. 

Mr. Warhurst, walking down Fleet Street, thought 
suddenly that it would make a wonderful view if I 
were to shoot from a^bucket in which they drew up 
ballast. i; • 

He said that the^pipiure of. Fleet Street, with St. 
Paul’s towering behind, would' be very fine. 

So after lunch I went off,^'and having tipped the 
foreman, he gave me permission to go up, if I cared 
to take the risks. 

Then he explained to me exactly what the risks 
were. For instance, there were mo metal fingers to 
hold the bucket stadonary. j* 

‘Don’t touch diose, whatever you- do,’ he warned 
me. ‘ If you do, yoh will be Upped, out.’ 

He also explained how I could signal to the man 
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in the cage at the top, whether I wanted to come up 
or do™, or remain stauonary. 

I could see without any help from him, th 
I stood in the bucket, the size o£ it would only reach 
up to my waist. It all seemed very dangerous, b t. 
after all, the shot was the tog. 

So I dimhed in and stood up, holdmg 

between my knees. I -de to my hand 
and the bucket began to ns^ h „ 

alarming rate. When I looked doivn “ 
o£ London had shrunk to the size o£ ' I • 
awful thought shot tough my mmd to S 

but .those two fingers held that 

position.- It was an unpleasant inomen ^ 

■ aid very cold, also very far from to 

terrified lest by mistake I *“11^ "Va°sto^o *e 
1 put out my hand feebly. This w go 

crane-man that I wanted to a“p. ^ 

higher, but the basket revolved and inden 

and sick, I flopped on to die ^ “onted 

and waved a feeble hand to indicate 


to go doivn. ^ , yjjli no 

I arrived at the office*as pale as a g » 


•'■“m a F» P“;v3 

as there are camera-men. But I wluch 

not give a tinker’s curse for any metho 
not include a great deal of luck. 


CHAPTER Vlll 


LONG SHOTS 

When I returned to private life after the war, I was 
lucky enough to step straight back into my old job 
on die Daily Shetch. I say lucky, and I mean it. 
Plenty of good fellows found themselves in Queei; 
Street, where they learned die bitter lesson that too ■ 
many men came home from France. ' 'V, 

A couple of months after my return, early in 1919, , 
Jimmy Heddle, who was then Editor of thV‘Da; 7 y 
Sketch, sene for me one evening. There was a man 
already in his room when he called me in, a slight, 
youngish man, hardly known at all on Fleet Street. 
He was a reporter omthe Evening Standard, which 
was under the same management as the Sketch. 

‘Jarch^/ Heddle said, two are to go for 
the paper to Germany, The after-war Germany is 
the idea. You will have £ioo each for expenses. I 
want the best stuff, strong, human, with lashings 
of cplour. You know what I mean.* 

He handed us each a chit, then turned to the 
telephone, having apparently forgotten our existence. 
But w’e had heard enough- We collected our money 
from the caslder and made tiack^ for the nearest 
Lyons to discuss ' plans, L ar any rate, walking 
L * 161 
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on air For i£ there was one thing m the norld 


on air ror ir uicic o j 

that I loved (and do love, though bad luck, wireless | 
telegraphy and aeroplanes have made it less nec« ^ 
sary for a man to go abroad to get foreign news) 
was a jaunt abroad Our first purchase was a bd 
with a pocket, in which I stowed the “““J- ^ 
which I wore neat to my skm On every other p 
we were exceedmgly vague I've 
to be good Plans, hke promises, are only made 

be broken 

Next day we wended our Victon^ d^d m 

Btinsh warms Crossmg from 
mg. and thence to Rotterdam, we went “ “ 
wfoch was so full that they could 
double room, a huge barrack of a place with two 

beds m it to 

As we were leavmg next morning, we, » ^ 
take It, and turned m early I said Goo g 
my. colleague as I switched off the bg^t w , 

. nelr the head of my bed He rephed ■ Good mght^ 

to me, but as he turned over there was 

of a sharp explosion, followed by a ° , jj(,[ 

I leapt for the hght, making sure that e 

Nothmgofthesortl It was only that his bed hH 

coUapsed under him His sUence was 
because he was buned under tbe bed o » 
smothered by the featherbed contraption w 
the Contment serves as an eiderdown. . 

Luckily he wasn't hurt either "When at 
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extricated ^mself, his first remark was, ‘ What the 
hell is all this about? * He preferred the floor for 
the rest of the night to trusting himself to that hed. 

We pushed off next day to the village of 
Amerongen, where the ex-Kaiser was living for the 
time being, on. the country estate of a pro-German 
Dutchman, as his permanent quarters, Doom, which 
was not far away, were being prepared for him, but 
were not yet ready. * 

Although we understood that he was hedged 
about by every precaution to avoid publicity of any 
sort, and lived a life of monkish sedusion, ^vc were 
as hopeful as Nlicawber of something turning up. 

We stayed at the Oranjisiein Hotel, a very decent 
little hotelj where a military attache to the Kaiseri s 
suite was also living. We never got beyond bowing 
stiffly to Hm, hut \ve quickly became very friendly 
with the hotel manager, who, in his spare time, of 
which he had plenty, was an artist and a musician. 

One day he took us round his studio, and we 
admired his ^vork, which really was quite good. He 
was gratified by our praise, and mentioned casually 
that His Imperial Majesty also had been gracious 
enough to adnure his work on. his last visit. His 
Imperial Majesty thought this. His Imperial Majesty 
thought that. . . . We were suitably impressed, for 
no one knows better than I do the vtisdom of doing 
in Holland as the Dutchmen do. 

From there we went co his dcawmg-jxjom, where 
he played to us upon the violin. We were amazed 
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at such an aU-round talent as he possessed, and told 

•dccasicns b^en here privately to hsten to my ^ • 
Crimed tvith-,a little flattery, ”™^bo=t was alw y 
ready tl talk.' I£ there was a d^cd^ ^ 

stoppingiluha from talking. He babbled 
brook from rooming tiU night, plymg ns with ston 

good, bad and indifferent. „-,vtnaoer 

The place was fuA of good copy for a P 
roan, but there .was ^t much doing for P . d 
so much as a bria^-of *e K“sen 
on, hoping. We Wde 

tlie place, a roan of 6 feet 4 mches, , 

accomplishment was that he could , S , 

wall an'd pick up a penknife from 

without falling forward. L J„ „£ the 

to fame, but if any one doubts the ihl| ^ 

feat, let Hro try it, and ftul. We ^-ted *e 

factories, we visited various Ian 

about till we knew Amerongen hke 

town, but never once did the Kaiser come 

''I teUeve it was a case of ' Fe fa fi fo fum, I 30 =^ 

the blood of an Englishman. Wis 

Then one day.t^ host came to me, , 
s j Btirlfin? a 


Then one day^^ host came ‘ £i^nr. 

gleaming, and importance sticking am 
‘I think.’ he wliispered very impressively. 

, f o V S t to-morrow, 


‘I think,’ he whispered very impressive y* , * ^ 
/ Kaiser will honour’ ifle with a visit to-mo 
he laid his finger across hw Ups. 
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I was duly excited, all agog to take any chance, 
or make one, for the sake of a shot. 

‘This,' I decided, 'is where I come in with a 
scoop.’ ■ 

Since there was no possible chance that I should * 
get my shot by fair means, I looked’ about: for the 
othet way. Having sworn never, whatevejj happened, 
to incriminate the host, he allowed meV though he 
was frightened out of his wits to do so, to examine 
the studio carefully ; for some ..hiding-place. The 
obvioiW and, therefore, for ih^ occasion the best 
place,-’was b'ehhid a fine, hca''^‘jrfed velvet curtain 
hung a^osa pr^e comer of the rdo'ni'tp hide a number 
of unfipished canvases. 

I took the precaution to cut from this a hole the 
size, of a penny, making the cut in the fold of the 
curtain where it would not show. I applied the lens 
of the camera to this hole, and I figured that I.could 
get a very tolerable shot of any one in the room. 

As the time grew near when the ex-Kaiser was 
expected to put in an appearance, I took up my posi- 
tion behind the curtain. It was stuffy. It was dark. 
It was cramped. But that was nothing to me if I 
could get what I wanted, and what no other press 
photographer had been able to get so* far. It would 
be a scoop of the first water. » ^ 

: wait^ and waited and \^ited, till a very crest- 
f^Uen host came into the xooin^;and invited me to 
come out. ' ‘ His Imperial Ms^esty,»>has changed his 
mind,’ he told me in a pained way, feeling evidently 
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like a conjurer who has faUed to produce the rabbits 

ored rvith both of the-n-ex-Empe^ 
and hotel rianager-but I “f a ^ 

not present when the manager’s wi£ 

“S'l 'went down the street for a suoll 

toltmhnrylfgsafterbeingcr^pedso^ongm* 

corner In the viUage shop soil 

hanging up on a peg in the mndow, i ^ P 

”W= tried to buy it. One 

idei of throtving it over the tvaU of , 

the Kaiser was staying, m the hopes o^ S 

commotion. _ at 

My hopeful suggestion was to *m 
night, and explode it near the hous . 
would be sure to get the Kaiser away. In the 
fusion and rush. I would get a shot. 

Unfortunately, all our plans went up 
the shop people refused point blank to „p 

to the mad Englishmen. In despair t 
to the gates and were prompdy stopped by tb try 

and-tumedback. So that was that. 

But though we failed to get what 
another jomnahst succeeded, by a ruse which 

SO clever as to be worth repeating. v-aUer tvas 

The grounds ,of the house where *= Kmse 
Staying were surrounded by a high wall. 

' guarded the gate, denying entrance to aU ex p 
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few authorized people. The circumstances of the 
K^user's daily life were hedged about %vith great 
mystery. He never appeared in public. 

But there did leak out the information that, he 
walked every day at a certain time along the same 
path, to and fro, back and forth. Furthermore, it 
was said that he took exercise in sa\ving Jogs, as he 
fe|c.very keenly the deprivation of riding horse-back. 

All this was, however, hearsay. No one had seen 
the Kaiser taking Jiis consdtutional, or at his log- 
salving. ‘There had been no photograph of him in 
the papers. 

An ehte^pnsing Dutch photographer decided to 
make go'od- this omission. He 'dressed up as a 
farmer and chartered a very high load of hay at a 
farm some miles away. He and his companions then 
travelled at a walking pace along the road past the 
estate where the Kaiser was living. Having taken 
the precaution to saw half through one of the shafts, 
the_ cart broke down conveniently at a spot just 
overlooking the place where the Kaiser used to saw 
his logs. 

After some delay, while the driver, who was also 
in the know, made play at trying to get .the shaft 
back again, he led the horse away, leaving the cart 
derelict by the roadside, with the photographer- 
farmer lying doggo on the, top on thg load. 

Presently the Kaiser came ‘ crut, from the house, 
walked quickly down the path and began to use the 
saw. The photographer squirmed hims elf into post* 
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tion and shot. But as he did so the Ktuset happened 
to look up, spotted the man. and rm back humedly 
into the house with his hands before Ins face 
wps too late: The picture had already been taken, 
and the photographer got the scoop of the year 
a shot which appeared in all the papers of die 

"°sttngely ^enough, no vehicles after this. ueie. 
alloyed mltop alongside that wall for the rest of the 

Kaiser’s stay. i j. 

Havmg finished with Ametongen. we next m 
our way to BerUu, yhere the Brinsh Army ought to 
have gone at the, end of the war. • ‘ < 

I hid heard from men who had been 
there was no ill-feeUng on the part »£ *e 
against individual Bnushers, but we 
conscious of great hostility towards us as soon 

The porters at the stauon were surly to “ 
the taxi-man insolent, ^vhile at the , 

the Ritz of Berlin, we received nothmg but b 

We may not be cxacUy in for die Hollywocd 
Stakes, ix\ the matter of looks/ I said, but i 
our' faces which arc getting us, the frozen nutt- 

the British warms.’ ,n die 

So we dumped the coats away and went 
best tailors in Bcrliri, wsho sold us oicrcoats 
perfect cut at a cost equivalent in English money 
about 4s. 
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In fact, German aedit was so low, the rate of 
exchange being 5,000 marks instead of 35 to the 
sterling, that we could easily hire the best'suite o£ 
rooms in the hotel for a song, and live like million* 
aircs on •jd. a day. We did this and proceeded to 
study post'War Germany. 

:-Gcrmany as seen in Berlin was at this time a 
^gedy, and an ugly, vidous farce. Tlicrc was 
unbounded licence and luxury' on the part of the 
war-profiteers, for all, the barriers of decency and 
reserve were down and they wallowed in every kind 
of degradation. On the other hand the professional 
dasses imd^ people hying on fixcjJ incomes were 
starving) walking the streets barefooted. Babies 
died like flics for lack of nourishment or, in plain 
language, of starvation. 

.One distressing side of the economic situation was 
the quick eagerness of decent, well-bred ^Is to sell 
themselves to any man who could afford to keep, 
clothe and feed them. One girl In particular im- 
pressed herself on my mind. She came up to me 
in the lounge of the Adlon and, blushing like a 
nervous schoolgirl, announced that her' price was 
300 marks for die month. *S 
To enhance her valuci addexl that her golden 
hair reached the ground, and that she. was an 
excellent mender and would dam for me and my 
j friend. Considering that 306 mhrks in those days 
lYould he about is. 6d. in English money, she was 
not' over-rating herself. - 
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We went everywhere and saw everyt^g, for we 
struck lucky. The day after our ™ ™ 

into the ex-Kaiser's chief detecnve who had always 
accompanied him to England, 'That detecnve 
struck lucky in meeting us, and visited us ev^ y 
telling us where to go and what >to see 
fallen on very.evil days. Like the rest »£ Ge™any 
he was hungry, and when a map is f 

empty feeling in his stomach, it is my exp 
tha? L will lo anything for food. This man lud 
a pair of cuff-links ^ven to to 
on one of the Kaiser’s visits to England. H 
them to us for 30 marks, practicaUy ' , 

■We refused to take them, advismg him snon| f 
to keep them against better days. But we i 
him food, every day. It was a pleasure 
* man eat, but very uncomfortable to think 

general suSc’ring through Germany. ,„„rives 
He asked after many of the big V 
whom he had met on his various mps to Eng 
Inspector Hester was one of those in whom b 
parLularly inlerestcd. He also wanted to 
very badly was England bitter to Germany, 
what reception would Germans be hkely to g 
He was of great use to us, but it was after ^ ^ 

US pne day that we fell in with the biggest a 
*of ourBerlin stay. 

We were having dinner, a good ope, too. 
ladies at thejiext table were dining meagre y, 
ing down' tbeir food with water. There w 
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I should like to blow up the whole worthless crowd 
when we had done wth them. \Vhenl But we 
hadn’t done yet. We hadn't begun. 

We sat down at one of the tables with our innocent 
little escorts, and ordered champagne at a price 
which would have kept a German f^ily in comfort 
for a month. At any rate it W’as godd champagne, 
I drank some. I drank some more, and what with 
the excitement and everything, I begaii to feel that 
I owned Berlin. J ' 

I rather think,* I drawled, * that this is my cue 
for a 'picture.* 

The ireply of the uvo rirls was a very forceful 
negative. 

But I simply could not bring myself to let such a 
chance slide. It was 'one in a million, and never 
likely to come my way again. So when the others 
-got up to dance, I consoled myself for their desertion 
y s pping out to the cloak-room, which was now 
deserted, and making my preparations. ^ 

I feed the camera on to the tripod, put a slide into 
position and thrust a spare slide in ‘my hip pocket. 

I had already with ray^ eye measured the distance 
at which I intended to shoot, so I focussed “tip for 
fifteen yards. I also had the powder ^‘Veady 
poured out on to the flasli. *f' >. ^ . r / 

remained now nothing but^ 'to ^ shoot. 

othing! But considering the circumstances, that 
was a whole lot. Feeling as though I were about 
to qualify for the V .C., I opened the door and stepped 
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I should like to blow up the whole worthless crowd 
when we had' done with diem. "Whenl But we 
hadn’t done yet. We hadn’t begun. 

We sat doivn at one o£ the tables with our innocent 
little escorts, and ordered champagne at a price 
which would have kept a German family in comfort 
for d month. At any rate it was godd champagne, 
*I drank some. I drank some more, and what with 
the excitement and everyt^ng, I began to feel that 
I owned Berlin. ,'~ 

‘I rather think,’ f drawled, ‘that this is my cue 
for a“ ‘picture.’ 

. The vieply of the mo ^Is was a very forceful 
^negative. 

But I simply could not bring myself to lei such a 
chance slide. It was one in a millidn, and never 
likely to come my way again. So when the others 
.got up to dance, I consoled myself for their desertion 
by slipping out to the cloak-room, which was now 
deserted, and making my preparations. 

I fixed the camera on to the tripod, put a slide into 
position and thrust a spare slide m*my hip pocket. 

I had already with my eye measured the distance 
at which I intended to shoot, so I focussed yp for 
fifteen yards. I also had the powder all ‘ ready 
poured out on to the flasK. \ ‘ '*■ 

There remained now nothing but’ '' shoot. 
Nothing! !^ut considering the circumstances, that 
was a whole lot. Feeling as though I were about 
to qualify for the V.C., I opened the door and stepped 
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dosed behind us, and we went along a dimly lit 
passage to another gate, where .- the same thmg 
happened. Then we climbed up an iron .^taircase, 
arriving at a door with a grille through which a 
porter peeped to see who we were before admitting 


us. , 

We passed straight into a cloak-room. 1 bill my 
attache-case in a lavatory, and then went to 30m 
our companions. They led us. into a circular room 
draped in black, with little cubides leading out ot it 
screened by drawn curtain's. The Hoor was full ot 
couples dancing to muted music. The piano iras 
muffled, so. were all the other instruments 'ot the 
orchestra, who were seated on a dais near the w » 
'■ The lights were shaded. Round the walls between 
, the cubicles were little tables at which people were 


sitting drinking. , 

■ The clientele was not distinguished!'.! For tne. 
most part they were war-profiteers who -had c 
their country while thw country bled for t era. 
There were stout old men with eyes of .satyrs w o 
hadiwaxed fatidn 'the troubles of. the Fatherlan . 

There were also'.bfficers of the army, lean and u et 

headed, wearing .their medals, the Iron Cross ctm 
spicuous;among them, in continental fashion at 2 
w^s't ’instead of ’oh»the breast. There were-la es 
of all ^ades of ■Virtues, alike, however, in the gener 
osity'witli ’which they displayed their charms. ' 

I swore softly under my breath. ‘ "^^^at a sto^ 
With Germany on the brink of starvation.' I ^ t 
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I should like to bIo«' up the whole worthless crowd 
when we had' done widi them. When 1 But we 
hadn't done yet. We hadn't begun. 

We sat down at one of the tables with our innocent 
little escorts, and ordered champagne at a price 
which would have kept a German family in comfort 
for a month. At any^rate it was godd champagne, 
'I drank some. I drank some more, and what tvith 
the excitement and everything, I began to feel that 
I otvned Berlin. ' ‘ , '1 

* I rather think,’ I drawled, ' that this is my cue 
for a'picture.* 

. The jeply of the two guls was a very forceful 
' n^ative. 

.But I simply could not bring myself to let such a 
chance slide. It was 'one in a millidn, and never 
likely to come my way again. So when the others 
.got up to dance, I consoled myself for their desertion 
by slipping out to the cloak-room, which was now 
desened, and making my preparations. 

I fixed the camera on to the tripod, put a slide into 
position and thrust a spare slide iri<my hip pocket. 

I had already with my eye measured the distance 
at which I intended to shoot, so I focussed 'up for 
fifteen yards. I also had the powder all' jeady 
poured out on to the 

There remained now nothifig ‘ but' ^tb,’' shoot. 
Nothing! considering die circumstances, that 

was a whole lot. Feeling as though I were about 
to qualify for the V.C., I opened the door and stepped 
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back inside tbe dance-hall. quick glance round 
showed me that the time was good. Nearly every 
one was dancing, rotating in slow, erode movements 
to the music. Only a few were left at the tables. 

• I made my way through the throng to the . 
orchestra’s platform, fixed the trlpod-with a httle 
bag, looked through t6e -centre of the findet and 
shot. There was a terrific flash. In an instance the 
music stopped I The dancers came to a^tSndstiU 
as though they were frozen to the spot. Thej® 
silence. One could have heard the proverbid pin 
drop. Anything might happen. I reahzed that 
everything depended on my keeping my 
packing up my tripod as leisurely as though I naa 
been snapping for fun, I tvalked back to the wblc 
where the members of my party were now situng 
in most pncomfortable silence. 

A huge German detached himself from'the crowd 
nuthe middle of the room and came over to us. ^ 
‘Who are you? ’ he demanded in a rasping voice. 

‘ Only an Englishman travelling for pleasure, 
bluffed, with a smile glued to my lips. ‘ Night*clu s 
are jny hobby, you know.* 

-before he could say anything another German 
mrived, an officer ang^.. The two together o 
not make a pleasant combination. ^ 

‘ Give us thb plate! * he roared; his thick buU-neck 
red and swollen. 'I know what you. are. You are 
English journalists. You will give us ‘tho’se plates, 
he. stamped. r ‘You will/ • 
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I loUed'back in my chzdr. ‘You can’t do things 
like that/ I drawled. ‘I’m a visitor here to-night. 
My camera is private property/ 

Matters ^v^e yet further complicated by. the 
arrival of still a third man. He came brandishing 
a revolver in .the best film fashion, but far too dose 
to my head to be comfortable for me: 

To confuse the' issue still more, the man who was 
with me‘seized a wine bottle, not to use it as a 
weapon, as I at first thought, but to throw it out of 
the window’ to attract the attention of the police in 
the street below. 

The Germans forestalled him. A number of 
them ‘leapt upon him, grabbing hold of him, and ^ 
wresting the bottle from him, overpowering him by f 
numbers. 

‘Don’t be such ali-fircd asses/ I advised them 
quite calmly. ‘ If you want the plate so badly, you 
can have it.’ As I spoke I drew the slide from the 
back of my camera and handed it to them. They 
seized it, flung it into the champagne bucket by the 
side of our table and ground it to pieces Mda an 
empty magnum. ' ‘ ^ ^ 

That finished, we were thro^vn uncereraoniotisly 
out of the club. We, were not Allowed to go and 
fetch our hats and coats. They were given -us at 
the door, and a minute later w’e found, ourselves'in 
the street. . f- ^d my camera up again in the case 
without speaking, and we hailed a taxi. 

Once inside, ^ve breathed again. \ 
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■Jim,’ the other fellotv said, ' that’s .my first ready 
big scoop. That is the. stuff. . 

‘ So it is,’ I agreed. 

■ I wish you’d had luck too,’ he sytnpateed. 

‘I had,’ I''said.'. ' - .u 

■ What? ’ He whipped round on me. But you 

gave them the slide and they ''' e ^ ,1 

® -To heU with the other slide!’ I shouted, p 
pleased as Punch tvith myseU,as I “Zre 

pocket a sHde. ' You didn’t think I’d hahd ovxr*e 

goods so meekly, did you? I gave them an emp^ 
plate. 1 had L real one in my pocket allithe 

, '''hc was so braced that he jumped up =nd_neaily 
cracked ^s''skull on the roof of the ta^, 

• result 'thit he arrived back at the hotel mth blood 
streanung from his forehead. 

/. We lent o2 our stuff to England next ^*7 ? 

I man who was going home. The office were p 

• 'with both out efforts. They telegraphed us then 
approval and wrote us a very nice letter. ^ 

But I heard later that Berlin was funous at y 
picture; which appeared in the Daily Skstc . 

V Although -jH stayed on at the Adlon, we n 
caught -so inufch as a Jlimpse of i the two gi 

^'that night-dub wm symbolic of 
trade and comic in the same breath.'^ The 
of the place made one feel that one must p ay 
fool as »a' protest against the drabness of fate. 
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, I Jmow the atmosphere of Germany so worked 
upon our nerves that we simply had to be foolish at 
times. I remember, for instance, that one day we 
hired an did taxi-cab’ and drove through the city 
slowly. As • we tvent through *the Brandenbourg 
Arch, we raised our fountain-pens at Royal salute. 
On another occasion in order to imitate the custom 
then fashionable'in Berlin among the ‘ bloods we 
had our eyes tested’ and measured for monodes. It 
%vas all right for the other fellow, one of whose eyes 
w’as shorter sighted than the other. For myself, with 
two perfectly good optics, die only thin^ to do was 
to wear a monocle of plain glass. And very difficult 
it was to keep the thing in. 

One of the saddest experiences of our’German stay 
was our visit to a State hospital. Oirr iriend, the 
detective, engineered that for us, for it was very 
difficult to get in. * 

We knew that food was extremely scarce all over 
Germany, owing to its prohibitive price, but Ger- 
many, fair play, was not out to make capital from 
her sick people. 

In order to make our welcome more assiired, we 
■went round and hought>up every available'rin of 
Nestle milk from the grotcK in the h,eighb<)urhood. 
We had this sent to the hospital the day before our 
•visit in the name of the Daily Sketch. ’ ‘ 

The wards ^presented a dreadful sight. There 
tv ere midget 'babies almost too small to be human, 
bom of starved little mothers. The infants were 
M 
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kept in glass cases, and ' were ‘ dying for lack of ■ 
nourishment. I remember the matron, a huge 
creature, picked up one 'small atom in her hand. 

‘ This is what you have done to the little ones ol 
Germany,’ she ranted. 

Operations were'liampered for lack of the proper 
rubber sheets. For lack of anesthetic, there was 
needless hideous suffering. Lives which might have 
been happy and useful were being thrown away. 
It was perhaps the most powerful plea for peace that 
could ever he seen, for it showed to what an extent 
war spills over its horrors on to the helpless. ' 

I shot time 'and again. In the name of thc^ m y 

Sketch we promised to do what we could in 
matter of rubber sheets, and left with an uncomfort- 
able feeling_that we’d seen more than we bargamed 

■When We reached the hotel, we found a telcpam 
ftOm'Heddle waiting for ns, telling us to go 
burg to see Dr. Stahmer. It was thought that n 
would probably be the next ambassador to e o 
of St. James. , 

So we.yent to Hamburg and presented ours 
at Dr.. Stahmer’s with our credentials. A ouu 
showed us into the library and, indicating two c 
placed in front of a desk, asked us to sit down. 

We had not long to wait. Within a 
of minutes a short, grey-haired German of me e 
type entered. Dr. Stahmer. His face was set in haru, 
stern line5,.his eyes so deep and piercing mat tn y 
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seemed as though they'tiould look through the person 
to whom their orvner was speaking, and into the 
mind. He held the laprfs o£ his coat in both hands, 
rvalked up to us and bowed stilRy from the ^vaist. 

We rose and did the same. 

Then in German he bade us good morning, and 
asked us to sit down again. 'We did so. He too 
sat. Then he looked at us, waiting for us to begin 
the convefsatioti. 

My companion began to say his piece in English, 
for ‘be knew no German. We were the representa- 
tives of the Daily Sketch, and we had been sent by 
our paper ... 

At part Dr. Stahmer took up his pen, bent 
his head down and began to write, apparently taking 
no notice of us. 

The other stammered on, though it is dphill work 
talking to a person who is taking no notice of you. 
It flashed across my mind that he might -he taHng 
it all down in shorthand, ‘whatever you say may 
be used against you ’ sort of thing. 

But when he came to the end of his say, the 
Doaor still kept on writing. For the resffherevwas 
silence in the room except for the scratching’of the 
pen on the paper. 

‘ You try,’ my colleague muttered to me. 

I stood up. ‘ May I be allowed to take your 
photograph, sir? ’ I asked. 

He nodded, so it was clear that he wasn’t deaf, 
and. he cbcl unc^eistand Finish, ’Buthe-v^ent on as 
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before with his writing, while I focussed. When 
I had everything ready I said, ‘ Now, sir. Perhaps 
you’ll be so good as to look at the camera.’ 

Whereupon he raised his head and looked full at 
me as though I wasn’t diere. But I was, and I shot. 
Then he picked up his pen again and continued 
writing. It was one of the most awkward little 
meetings I have ever attended. It couldn’t really 
have been more than a few minutes, but it seemed 
much more than that before Dr. Stahmer. dropped 
his pen and stood up. ‘■‘■'f 

‘ You gentlemen,’ he said, addressing us in a harsh 
voice as though we were erring schoolboys called up 
before the head master, ‘ are now in' Germany. You 
will excuse me if I tell you, but here you re'ally should 
speak German. When I come to England, if I come, 
I shall speak English. But I cannot be interviewed 
hetie* in Germany in any other language than 
Germain.* ' 

said nothing. Wc were silent, for the best of 
all reasons. We had nothing to say. 

But Dr. Stahmer had not yet finished with us. 

‘ I have all* the same one message for you,’ he con- 
tinued, ' one md^sage for your paper. Germany 
admits that she lost the -war, but she, would be very 
pleased to know who won it.’ v 
With that, he turned on his heel, rang the bell, 

, bowed, and we were shown out. 

In the street I wiped my brotv'. 

‘ The strong man of Germany,’ I said, and a 
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really fine story of tliat wsit was wired tome to 
England, v 

While we were in Hamburg, we visited the docks. 
The place was^fuU of stuff. There were thousands 
and thousands of sacks of all sorts of food stuffs, 
wheat, com, oatmeal, in fact every sort of grain 
lying about rotting, or spilling out on to the ground 
where rats had gnawed through the bags. There 
was a glut of food, all going bad. 

No one could sell it, because no one could afford 
to buy’df. It just lay there rotting while people 
went hungry and died for bread. It summed up 
Germany’s tragedy in a nutshell. 

I took out my camera, for the sight of a good 
picture is to me like the scent of drink to a drunkard. 
A camera-man muse shoot, and 1 did shoot.* But as I 
did so, Tfelt a heavy hand on my shoulder, the un- 
mistakably heavy hand of the law. I turned ''and 
found that I was surrounded by police, and That we 
were both under arrest for taking photographs'in a 
prohibited area. 

My companion was exceedingly angry, and 
demanded drat the British Ambassador’ should be 
communicated with at once. / - »• 

The polict'took no notice whatever of his request, 
perhaps because, since he could not speak German, 
they could not understand what he said. But that 
did not stop him talking. Anyhow, they marched 
us through the streets to what I should think 
corresponds in Hamburg to the Tort of "London 
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Authority. There we were kept in custody until the 
Chief of the police arrived. When he came, the 
journalist repeated his request for the Ambassador. 
But I thought I knew a trick worth two of that. 

I offered the Chief of police a bundle of plates. 

‘ There! ’ I said. ‘ You can have them and destroy 
them. If I have done wrong, I regret it. 

At last he consented to accept the plates, 
destroyed them in front of me, and after a great d^ 
of talk, not a word of which I could understand, he 
allowed us to go. 

We did not stay long in Hamburg. I g ad 
enough to get away from it. It was so 
drably poor. The people, young and old, looked 
dejected, with that bright glitter in their eyes which 
indicates hunger. The shopkeepers wth large 
stores were mined because there was no custom. 
Trade was at a standstill and the streets were throng- 
ing ivith the thin, wretched-looking prostitutes w om 
no one could afford to buy. 

So rve put copy and plates, for I had on y 
unused ones to the Chief of police, on to the wain, 
in .charge of some one gomg to England, and we 
went back to Berlin. 

But we did not stay^ there long, 'either, 

We had seen all there was to be seeh'by foreigners. 
We knew that the most poignant tragedies were Aoss 
lived behind locked doors, of which the world kne 
nothing, and never could know. , 

We had enough, just a sample to show Eng an 
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the result of any war, whether justified or 
not 

Twice again I accompanied a joumahsi Once in 
Wales, the lovehest country eier, and once in 
Scotland 

In Wales we dehed into the bowels of the earth 
In Scotland we ventured our hves upon the sea. 

We got permission to go down one of the deepest 
coal mines in Wales, the name of which I deliberately 
withhold, ownng to the controsersy that arose about 
my taking shots by flash For it was the first time 
that pictures had been token m an explosive area 
with the new safety light, now, howeter, extensively 
used in photography This is not a naked flame, 
though It looks like one It is shaped like an electric 
bulb, and is full of magnesium foil, ignited by two 
volt battery, synchronized with the camera Before 
permission was given me to descend the mine I had 
to demonstrate inth the light to experts on the 
surface They themselves then made experiments 
with It, holding the light over a gas nng to see 
whether it would ignite the fumes Of course 
nothmg happened, and when they were satisfied 
as to Its safety, they gave us permission to go 
down ’ »■ 

Swathed* in overalls we entered a cage, and the 
usual tnck was played on us The cage, instead of 
bemg lowered steadily as a lift, was dropped like a 
plummet, at the rate of fifty miles an hour We 
axcived ax tha hattoca dtaf, lan,dj.p*g ua aa 
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uncanny silence half a mile below the surface of the 

ground. 

Four miners, who were attached to us, led us, 
stooping, crawling, scrambling through the tunnels. 
By the dim light of the lantern given to me, I could 
just see the hob-nails in the boots of the man in front 
of me. The smell of gas was appalling. The stench 
intolerable. I felt sick. I was. I staggered on. 

When we reached the seam at which work was in 
operation, it was too low to stand upright. I was 
near a truck. I put out my hand to feel the wall, 
lon^ng for the feel of something tangible in that 
darkness. As I did so, I touched something, wet and 
sticky, but something filled w'ith the warmth of life- 
It was a pit-pony, standing by a truck. 

I fixed the camera. Holding my lantern to 
examine the lens, I found that it was wet with con- 
densation. That meant tve had to wait for three- 
quarters of an hour till the lens became accustomed 
to the atmosphere. 

At the end of that time the foreman whispered to 
me, ‘ Is everything all right? ’ I nodded to him. 
‘ Sure? ' he insisted. 

‘ I’m here too,’ I reminded him. 

He didn't seem to consider my point of view at 
all. ' It does not matter about you,’ he told me. But 
if anything did go wrong with that light, a lot of us 
would go west.’ 

Two miners with coats in their hands held about 
their heads stood behind me. That, I was told, was 
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just see the hob-nails in the boots of the man in front 
of me. The smell of gas was appalling. The stench 
intolerable. I felt sick. I was. I staggered on. _ 

When we reached the seam at which work was in 
operation, it was too low to stand upright. I was 
near a truck. I put out my hand to feel the wall, 
longing for the feel of something tangible in that 
darkness. As I did so, I touched something, wet and 
sticky, but something filled with the warmth of life- 
It was a pit-pony, standing by a truck. 

I fixed the camera. Holding ray lantern to 
examine the lens, I found that it was wet with con- 
densation. That meant we bad to wait for thre^ 
quarters of an hour till the lens became accustome 
to the atmosphere. 

At the end of that time the foreman whispered to 
me, * Is everything all right? ' I nodded to him* 
' Sure? ’ he insisted. 


‘ I’m here too,’ I reminded him. 

He didn’t seem to consider my point of riew at 
all. ‘ It does not matter about you,’ he told me. But 
if anything did go wrong with that light, a lot of us 
would go west.’ 

Two miners wth coats in their hands held about 
their heads stood behind me. That, I was told, was 
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in case there should be a flame which would form 
into a ball of blue fire. Unless beaten out, it would 
float about until sufficiently impregnated with air to 
make it explode. This sometimes happens when a 
man’s pick strikes a spark, and if he is quick, as of 
course he is, he stamps it out before any harm is done. 

There w'as a most tense moment before I shot the 
men at work. 

Then the flare went up, and simultaneously I shoL 
There was absolute dead silence, followed by a sort 
of hum of relieved talk, for never had that mine 
expected to see itself by dear light. 

From there, I went to the stables, wonderfully 
dean whitewashed place, tvith immaculate wood- 
work and stalls. 

I was told chat the racing instinct is so strong in 
the boys that they sometimes race the ponies back 
from the seam to the stable. Of course the way is 
so narrow' that they cannot run abreast, but start at 
so many minutes’ intervals and see whether the 
distance between them has been decreased when 
they reach the stable. 

The riders must Ue flat on their ponies backs, and 
leave it to them to remember any overhang of the 
roof or hole in the floor. 

It is naturally terribly dangerous, and the author- 
ities are dead against the practice. But boys will be 
boys, and that is an aspect of pit life no photographer 
is iikdy to get. 

On my way back from the seam I came upon a 
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lunch-party. They were sitting stripped to the 
waist, iheir sweating faces blackened m* grime. To 
them, it was amazing that any man in his sane senses 
should want to shoot anything so ordinary as the 
selves. To me, it was appaUing that human being 
should have to pass their days in such surrounding. 
They seemed entirely unaware of any need o 

'TCmLd a joke and a very silly one at to 
considering the Welshman's natural tendency to- 

wards relirion. , . , 

‘ I hooe vou s^d exace before meat, ^ ^ai . 
They^laughed, and the echo of ” 

along the corridor in a way that the peate« 
comedian in the land would be glad to hear 
response to any joke of his. 

After Wales, Scotland, in search of ^ 

more thrills. So we went aboard a 
Aberdeen one morning, to get a sto^, to w 
fish for one day, and to obtain ° ,_„st as 

The Captain, a Yorkshire man. who was ataost as 
broad as he was long and had green eyes, wa 
for us to come, but quite certain th“t we ue 
I agreed with him. Frankly. I didn’t hke the bok o 
the sea, and the idea of a watery grave has neve 
appealed to me. . . ^ -e-j Sn 

I discovered very soon that I was quite ju 

my opinion. Almost immediately after leasing 
jetty, we were in rough weather. I went up m 
Captain’s wheel-house, and from there got 
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pictures of waves I needed and a tossing into the 
bargain. 

It was wet. It was cold. The time passed slowly. 
Years! Ages! Eternity! But since evcr)»thing 
comes to him ^vho can afford to wait, wc were at last 
called down to the cabin for a meal. 

I shall never forget the smell of that cabin. I 
'vish I could. The odours of men, onions, tobacco, 
fish and engine oil all struggled to be uppermost, for 
that was the one room in which everybody on board 
lived, slept and ate. 

Half die crew were asleep in bunks let into the 
walls like big cupboards, while the rest ate or 
worked. There was not much conversation. The 
nien were too busy. The noise of the wind and of 
the sea beating on the deck kept up an incessant din, 
while the crew stoked its food quickly and hastily. 
Suddenly a cultivated and refined voice was heard to 
observe, ‘Kfow the poems of Robert Browning can 
be divided roughly into three classes.* 

It was, of course, the wireless, which was kept on 
all day for weather and shipping news which is of 
great value to ships at sea. But that literary talk 
sounded as strange and out of place in those sur- 
roimdings as a winter sports discussion in the Sahara. 

We had to stay tvidi that trawler for four days. 
They could not get back because die weather was 
so bad. 

liuTiug that dme, neither my companion nor 1 
washed at all, for we discovered that ^ey used the 
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same water, time and again, on a filtration system, 
so, on the whole, we preferred to remain dirty, suffer- 
ing the evils we knew to those we didn’t. • , 

We slept in those cupboards, warm from the last 
man who left them. We ate with the crew. 

The food was good if you could once manage to 
stomach it, and forget the smell. 

As for the Captain, he turned out to be a dour 
individual, as well he might be with such a life. 

The only times I ever saw him unbend, and smile 
from ear to ear, was when the trawl came up full of 
fish, so full that it was shaped like a tam-o’-shanter. 
When it was emptied on to the deck, the Capt^ 
would tread in among the silver, squirming bodies 
to inspect the quaEty of his catch. 

If there were plenty of soles, the smile grew wider, 
for soles meant more money. 

‘Come on, ray ladl ’ he’d shout. do you 

want for your breakfast today? Take your pickl 

I enjoyed the fresh fish, until; one day. I saw lum 
drive his knife into the liver of a live’ cod, cut it out, 
and eat it raw. After that, I didnS eat another 
mouthful on that boat. 

After four days of tossing about on the roughest 
sea I ever hope to experience, we reached Leith m 
the small hours of the morning, and gladly went 
ashore. 

Here, without troubling to change, we took first- 
class tickets to Aberdeen, though we had some 
trouble in persuading die dcket-inspector to allow us 
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to remain on the train at all. He made certain that 
■we were some spedes of tramp, bent on no good. 

On our arrivd at Aberdeen, we went to an hotel 
for bath and breakfast. I remember the waiter asked 
a man at the next table, * Fish, sir? * ‘ 

'No,* the man drawled. *I don't really care for 
fish.’ 

I do. So I ordered a large fresh sole. As I sat by 
a fire and waited for it to be grilled, I reflected how 
hard a man must work under present conditions to 
make a livelihood at all. There was the miner, for 
instance, risking his life under the most arduous con- 
ditions all of every day, for low wages, while people 
like you and me grumble, and rightly, too, about the 
cost of coal. Then there were the fisher-folk going 
out in all weathers, often running grave risks to 
ensure fresh fish for the market ^d a mere pittance 
for themselves. And, while we are about it, what 
about the camera-man who will never be a million- 
aire, but who 'goes everywhere the other fool goes, 
so that Mr. Everyman can get a •vicarious thrfil as 
he looks at the'moming paper over his breakfast? 

Oh, yes I The labourer is very worthy of his hire. 



CHAPTER IX 

BITS AND PIECES 


Something foi nothing is a pleasant dream tvWch 
rarely comes true. This is perhaps as wdh S mce 
human nature is what it is, most of us wo 

^'Howe«rto''show that the age “ "X 

passed, I have at least twice eatned good roon y 

'^°The erst ofthese very pleasant occasions ™ 

1 was on the Daily Sketch, and was sent “ ^ 

annual Great SmithBeld Show ,at the^ Agncultutal 

Cattle shows are not my idea of enjoyment. There 
is too much scent and pushing c t.js 

I had a busy time dashing about and shoonng 
champions o£ various classes. onmiph 

At last, however, I had finished. Ihadg 

shots, had used all my platp, and was pa^ng F 
to go home, when a stentorian bellow, w^ 
only have issued from a human bull, inquire 

ear, ‘Where art thee goin’, lad?’ . 

I whipped round and saw a farmer an a p 
spedmef at that. He had a huge framewort 

190 
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iiard brawn, a face which would have put a beetroot 
to shame, and hands that could have knocked out a 
bull with a single blow. A blind man would have 
guessed that he was not a Prohibitionist. A deaf 
man could have heard him whisper. 

Home! ’ I told him, picking up my camera. 

No! ’ 'He shook his head, emphasizing his point 
by wagging a massive forefinger at me. He led me* 
to a stall and pointed to the biggest bullock I have 
everseen, a huge taw*ny creature, Oxo personified, its 
thick neck coyly decked* with red rosettes. 

Put that there camera up again,’ the farmer 
commanded me, his eyes glowing with pride, ‘ That 
bullock of mine is the champion of all the 
champions.’ 

I was mlling to admit the distinction was richly 
deserved, for that beast was an outsize in bullocks. 
But if it had been twice as large and bulky as it was, 

I could not'have shot, for the very simple reason that 
I had no mote plates. I explained ihis to the bull’s 
owmer, as clearly as I could. In fact I repeated it 
twee, so that Acre might be no mistake. But I 
pight have been speaking to the wind for all the 
impression it made upon him. He just ignored me. 

I must have a picture o* him/ announced the 
eyeing the bull as fondly as a proud parent. 

^ Wait a minute, boy I ’ This was to me, and diving 
into one of his pockets, he produced a fat wad of 
notes. 

Take this, he invited me, holding out a five- 
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pound note, ' and put thatifa your pocket •'He’s the 

champion of champions, f r • u,. 

I refused. He insisted.' I went on refusing. He 
thrust the note into my pocket. My answer was to 
tell him in plain EngUsh that I had no plates, so . 

couldn’t shoot. _ , 1 

‘He’s the champion of champions, was the reply. 

'■ WmdTSed me. With that perfecdy good fiver 
in my pocket I began to focus up, knowmg that *ere 
could L no .results. To give the 
value as I poiild, I played about a lot, and 
have swotmthat the old bull winked at “f “ 
him. He cduldi't possibly have had a thicker ^kuu 

' *^sf"carpera cUcked,.'a pi&hll'voice mur-' 

■ mured at my sld^ 'Do you mih'd if TSWP ® 

grapher and a good fnend of inin?. X 

name suits him down to the ground. an 

pale man. with long, dark hmr. 'and he 
artist’s floppy black bow in the plac 

™-CettainIy. Monty,’ I said, with 

'Comealongl There’s plenty of room for t 

I thought Monty looked a little puzzled. 
brotherhood of press photographers IS not as a 
ei’p'ansive. They certaiiily. do not dry nurs 
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another/ But that evening no one could have been 
more helpful to Monty than I tv as. When he focussed 
up, I loaned him my flash-lamps. Then I made 
noises like a cow to attract the wandering attention 
of that champion of champions, and made myself 
generally useful. 

The old farmer was immensely pleased. He rubbed 
those dinner-plate size hands together and smiled 
from ear to ear. But he did not give Monty another 
fiver. 

Monty, too, was pleased with his shot and with me. 
‘Thanks awfully, Jim, old man, for letting me in,’ he 
said as u e left the building together. 

On the bus on the way home, 1 was sitting on the 
outride seat, and handed the conductor fourpence, 
paying for Monty as well as for myself. 

Monty’s question, ‘What’s the’icJea?’ shows the 
terms on which we generally are. 

' Pure gdnerosityj !.I told him. 

Monty^s shot of 'the champion of champions w'as 
very good.. I looked out for it specially. Monty, too, 
was pleased until the story leaked out. Then he said 
a whole mouthful, and he still maintains that I owe 
him ^4 19s. lod. 

The other case of something for nothing was 
equally easy money. 

There was a sensational divorce case on at the 
Courts, and I was sent to get pictures of the principal 
ivimesses. This was before the days when Ae order 
was made that photographers shoidd not be allowed 
N 
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to shoot within the prcantts of the Courts. The case 
was a good and juicy one. with plenty of detml and 
raud-slinging. Naturally the court was packed to 
suffocation. I left my camera outside, and managed 
to get in and hear some of it myself. ^ 

As soon as the court rose for the lunch 
dashed out, seized my camera, and stood m ambush 
for one of the principal witnesses. He came along, 
very hot and bothered by his ordeal. A la y ^ 
another man, both of them ‘ names', were with bun, 

1 shot before 'any of them saw me. As soon as be 
caught sight of ine. he put his hands before his taw. 
Too latel The deed was done, and I was already 
changing the. plate in readiness for Mother 05 tbe 
tvitnesses who was looming in dbtanc^^ 

The shot man .hesitated, th'en fcaibe up t6 me. , 

‘Look here, old man! ' be said,TMd*t totdd see the 
beads of sweat on his forehead, spdrt 

destroy that pl^jc. I’m deadly, keen that Jby 
should not appear in the newspaper* • ' ‘ , 

*I’m very soriy,*lir! ' I said, and so t'Tvas. .t. 

destroy a plate. It’s not my property. It be ongs ^ 
my firm.’ 

He pulled out his wallet, and drew.out a faver. 

‘Take thisl’ he said quickly. ‘I ask you 
do 


‘Nothing doing,' 1 told him very fimly- 

He gnawed his lips, Ukc'h’' stage villain, PV 


we gnawea ms ups, ukc u btagu i 

sbme'pvertime thinking. “‘•'WiU you ask your 
qot' tO'Use it? ’ he begged mei ‘ Please impress 
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him that'I ‘am most anxious that it should not be 
used/ 

‘Yesl I can do th^t for you. But I don’t want 
your money/ 

All the same he poked that note mto my hand, and 
before I could return it to him, he had hurried off 
after his companions, who ■ftere standing at the open 
door of a taxi, having decided, I suppose, that walk- 
ing was too dangerous. \ ^ 

I was be ween the devil and the deep sea. .J had 
the wretched money in my hand, but »£or what? 1 
certainly wasn’t going to destroy the? plate off my 
own bat, and I bad no illusions about the kmd heart 
of the Illustrations Editor. All llcould do was to 
hope for the beSt, 'which was, that the shot would 
not tuni 'out Tvell* And that,«I thought, svith pro- 
fessiOA^*pridi,«'was not likely.^ My shots were 
generally up to scratch. 

'When lAvent‘'back to die officcj developed that 
plate at once, ^Bati? Nol I ne’fcr'had a clearer, 
neater shot.*^' The 'wretched man’s^features were as 
sharp as though the photo^aph had been taken by 
■■ Bond Street at a guinea a silting. No one could help 
recognizing him. 

I was sorry for him, but what could I'do? So I 
took the plate out of the porcelain dish, and gave it 
to the boy to, take 'down to the printer. 

The lad was back again in a few minutes, as much 
abashed as d printfe/shoycanhe, which Vs not saying 
too much. '. *■ ’ , ^ ^ 
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‘rm very sorry, sir,* he said, ‘but I slipped on 
a piece of glass and let your negative fall. It's 
smashed I ’ He held out to me the broken pieces, 
which he had swept up. But they tvere so small and 
jagged that I couldn’t have faked a print from them 
if I had wanted to. I retired to the dark room and 
mentally wrote R.LP. 10 the incident as far as that 
shy mtness tvas concerned. As for myself, I had 
some very good lunches for weeks to come. 

I could have done the hat trick on this something 
for nothing wicket, for Fare played into my hands 
again. But this ^time I let the chance slip. 

I was sent bp..to Tewkesbury for a cattle show. 
Arriving the' night before, I found the litde town so 
crammed full of enthusiasts that there w’as'nor a bed 
to be had in any of the hotels. I also drew a blank 
at all the private Jjoarding-houses.- So 1 got into my 
car, and drove'out of Tewkesbury, Jooking for some- 
where to stay a few miles outside the toim. 

I came at last^ to a small ‘.public-house, standing 
alone on the river, a very charming' spot, ‘but 
lonely. I remember thinking that it must draw itt 
custom from a wide area, for there was not another 
house in sight. 

I turned in for a drink. The bar was empty and 
the landlord was a stout, comfortable fellow. Over 
a Guinness I complained to him 'that ‘Tewkesbury 
was too small. . , * *» 

‘J can't even get a bed th^e,’ I said. ‘Where do 
you advise me to go? * 
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'He gave the question due consideration, looking 
me up and down all the while, and apparently 
decided that I came up to sample and could be 
admitted without danger. 

‘I’ve an empty room at the top of the house,' he 
said slowly.* ‘It’s only an attic, but it's clean. I 
slept there myself last night. You can have it for 
the night for half-a-crown.’ 

I jumped at the offer. The place seemed clean, 
and 1 thought one might go farther and fare worse. 
Besides, I was sleepy. While I was fumbling for the 
money to pay beforehand, since he knew nothing of 
me, he told me that breakfast would be a shilling 
extra. I accepted even that extra expense. I thought 
my firm could stand up to it. 

1 had another Guinness, listened to the landlord's 
stories p£ people and places, and .went up a creaking 
stairs andflo to bed by candlelight at "about half-past 
eleven. 

•• The room, as the landlord had s^d, was an attic, 
with a skylight In the sloping roof through which 
I could see the stars. There was no furniture of any 
sort except the bed, under which was a large black 
box, the kind that lawyers use for keeping deeds, 
but much bigger. 

I undressed, blew out the candle, and jumped into 
bed. 

But I did not sleep. The wind moaned, the 
wwyoTxlight. thrrw a shaii xA bright, light on to the 
floor and then, my mind began to work. What 
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was in that box? Did I smell some strange un- 
pleasant odopr? Had I stepped into a tragedy? 
Was I the hero of one of^those strange plots with 
which the brains of novelists are so fertile? Was 
truth going to be stranger than any ficHon? And 
if so, what was I going to ^ . 

I’ve always found that it's far better to know 
worst than to imagine. I knew I had to open a 
box. though I hated the idea of what I might tad 
inside. But after a lot of hesitation I got out of be , 
lit the candle again, and pulled the box out into the 
middle of the room. With cold, trembling fingers 
I tried the lid. It was not locked. ^ It opened at a 
touch because it was so fuU to the brim of . • • go 
sovereigns! As I lodj^^cd at them I g^spe wi 
.amazement and relief" 1 touched „ 

make sure that I wa^. not dreaming. Nol iney 

were real enough." t^uested one with itiy tee . 
span it on the floor. Then I put it back mto-the 
box, closed the lid, and pushed the box back to_, 

' sleep for me tha;nlght. « 

on one score, I was alarmed on another. m 

sure that I had walked unsuspectingly mto sora 

trap, and I lay snU waiting for the arnval ot 
police. As the hours passed I wondered w e 
ought to get up and go and reporf the- matter 
authorities. But what was I going to sky? „ 

all, however strange a habit>raay,he to keep 16 
quantities of gold under the bed in‘,an atuc, it 
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not constitute a crime. My thoughts shot this way 
and that fantastically. Tve rarely been more un- 
comfortable. / 

About five o’clock in^the morning, just as it was 
growing light, there was a huge bang on the door. 
'The police 1 * I thought as I reared my head from 
the pillow. 

But in answer to my 'Come ini ’ it was the land- 
lord who entered, wearing an old-fashioned long 
while night-shirt reaching nearly to his ankles. 

‘Are you awake?' He crossed the room in a 
couple of strides, and without waiting^for a reply, 
made a dive for that box under the bed. 

‘ Heft my black box hcrc,')he explained, dragging 
it into the middle of the.roonu. 

‘Weill Take it awayl '*! rtitimbled, pretending 
to be sleepy. ‘Whatever tune- is ii? ’ 

1/ IThe old boy chuckled appreaaiively and squatted 
• down on his haunches. ‘ Wake up J,* It's one of the 
best sights yoq have ever seen,’ he said as he opened 
the box. ‘It’S all my life savings.’ He picked up 
the money and let it trickle through his fingers, 
loving its feel and colour. 'Look what you might 
have got away with if you’d only known ’ 

I did not dispute that. 'Surely a queer place to 
leave it,’ I ventured to comment. 

' It dean slipped my memory,’ he confessed ‘ I 
am taking it to 'the bank to-day, I slept with it here 
the night hefote, I to*iwd that I had left 

it here with you/J haVc been up and down stairs all 
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night tvith my ear to the door. But I thought as I’d 
let you sleep/ . 

After he had gone off with his preaous box 1 got 
up, early though it was. In spite of the fact of all 
that gold in the house the landlord seemed quite 
willing to take a silver shilling for my breakfast. ■ 

I had another sleepless night at Nottingham, but 


from another cause. , 

I went there because Their Majesties the King and 
Queen were going to lay a foundation stone o ^ ® 
new Town Hall in the Square. This was festooned 
with flags and bunting and looked appropri^ely gay 
Battalions of press photographers were there ana 
we all put up at the same hotel, the Black Boy, w 
is on the Square. The room allotted to me was a 
small front one, though right at the top o e 


nousc. . t- u A IQ 

When press photographers forgather there 

invariably a good deal of horse-play, and many an 
elbow is raised high and often. Our jokes ten o 
be of the practical' variety. That night was no 
tion to the rule. It was, in fact, a wow; and 1 haa 


ray share of the fun. , 

So when I went to bed, turned out the ^^8 _ 

was just dropping off to sleep, I was not real y su 
prised nor alarmed to feel the bottom of t e e 
raised slowly from the floor, then lowered again wi 
a little bump. ^ • , , , 

The boys were up to their old tricks. I tum 
to it at once I I also tumbled out of bed. 
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*0ut you come/ I roared, switching on the light 
and waiting for the culprits to emerge from their 
hiding place But I spoke to empty air The boys 
were not there Nor was any one else The room 
was empty except for myself Feeling rather foolish, 
I went back again to bed But as I >vas dropping 
off for the second time, the foot of the bed again 
rose and again fell 

‘It’s not true I don't believe it/ I said aloud, 
trying to convince myself by much speaking 

But the trouble was that it was true and I knew it 
I got m and out of bed a dozen times, having as 
much exercise as a hurdler The bed did move 
Finally I deaded to he down and let the thing do 
Its damnedest But I was not happy In my mind 
I signed the pledge and a dreary visia of thirsty life 
stretched ahead of me The next minute the bed 
heaved, and I was convinced that this deasion had 
come too late in life It was not the bed that was 
moving, it was my deceased imagination, and this 
was the beginning of paralysis All of a sudden I 
developed an ardent behef in the existence of ghosts 
My hair stood upnght on my head as the bed gave 
an extra high heave, and my teeth chattered as I 
hstened to the moamng of the tvind, and I thought 
of the disembodied ghosts walking abroad and com 
mg in out of night to share the room with me But 
why ^vith me. of all people? 

Presently the bed grew quieter Perhaps as it 
grew near cock-crow the ghosts returned to their 
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place, wherever that may be. The wind dropped 
with the dawn. The dang o£ milk-cans restored my 
sense of reality. Yet the whole thing was too eerie 
for sleep, and before seven I was up. I flung back 
the heavy curtains shrouding the window, and looked 
out. As I did so, I saw that a huge sca2olding-pole ' 
was tied to the foot of the bed and protruded through 
the window. 

At the end o£ that pole was hung one of the largest 
Union Jacks I ever saw. 

In that instant the mystery was explabed. When 
the wind blew the flag swayei the weight of it Inang 
my bed. I wonder whether most ghostly pheno- 
mena have some such simple explanation. 

I felt badly cheated out of a night’s rest, but since 
it was too late to go bad: to bed, I consoled myself 
with an extra large .breakfast. 

I was in trouble again next time Twent to shoot 
the King at a public performance. This time the 
cause of the disturbance was quite definitely man, 
not spirit. 

We had all been sent up to Kewcastle-upon-T^e, 

where His Majesty was going to open a new bridge 
across the river. 

The arrangements were that a dais was placed on 
the approach to the bridge. Standing there, s 
Majesty was to press a button and the bridge \’ias 
thereafter opened. ^ , 

The press photographers were given a very goo 
position only about seven yards away from the King. 
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We were all there in a group. I was in the front 
rank, a strategical place won by merit of waiting and 
scheming. Next to me was the King’s detective, 
whom 1 knew, Mr., now Superintendent, Cole. We 
nere chatting together quietly before the ceremony, 
and when the King appeared I set my camera and 
released the shutter. Good! I spoke too soon, for 
at that moment'X. received a heavy blow between the 
shoulders. For one mad instant I thought I had 
been shot in the back- 

I whipped round and saw that my assailant had 
been another press photographer, a huge fellow 
about six feet Wgh. Somehow or other, quite un- 
intentionally, I had blocked his view. 

'What the devil . . I began, livid with fury, 
for that blow had hurt. It was also quite unprovoked, 
and I have my o^vn views about being hit. 

' Quiet, gentlemen 1 ’ The detective called me to 
order. ' Remember the King! ’ 

The other photographers walked away, but when 
the King had passed I turned to the detecdve. ‘ Did 
you see that? ’ I stammered, blazing with anger, for 
though fights are not uiikno\vn among camera-men, 
no one had ever hit me before, perhaps because 
of my great strength. To make matters all the 
worse, every one anywhere near had seen that 
blow. ♦ 

Our train was due to leave the station at'Tour 
o’dock. We were all going back by it, so the other 
fellow was certain to travel on it too. I rushed off 
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to the station, stiU at boiling point; and went straight 
to the place where I was Hkeliestto fcd him, m the 

buffet. , , r 4 . « 

Sure enough, there he was, with nne foot on a 
chair and a cup and saucer in his hand, holding the 

^°hwalked up to him, and with my left hand swept 
tSa't cup and its contents over the counter.^ t 
i^th a crash o£ broken china. A waitress gave a 
cry. Every one turned. .1 was .too angry to 
With my right hand 1 caught him by the co M an 
tie, pulled ium into .the middle o£ the floor, and 
slapped his face lor him, hard. 

Tlien I threw him doom, not too gently. 
sprang up and took a running kick at me, a presen 
,Lch I Lght on the knee. He next closed with 
me and tried to bite me. _ 

At that I saw red. I Wt out three umes m* 
right hand. The third time I felt somethmg 
six foot of deflated tubing collapse o^or ine. 
slipped to the floor I saw his large, cod-fish eyes, 
for a minute I had an awfil thought that he hau 
gone cracker, to use a professional term. 

- The door was thronged ^vith pop-eyed porters, 
a crowd of onlookers and backers 
The waitresses screamed in chorus. P, j 

graphers made themselves scarce. So • . 

boarded the train, conscious of a deed " 

When I reached Lrondon I heard that roy sp 
partner was also on the train, helped cret 
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some compassionate porter I did not see him Nor 
did Fleet Street either for the next fortnight And 
now whenever we do meet, he does not see me 
But there was a man who slapped my face for me 
and got away with it He was Hewitt, of the Daily 
Mirror, a slim, dapper fellow, well bred and well 
dressed, far too damty for the rough and tumble, of 
a press photographer’s hfe * 

He was the most loveable fellow in 'the world, 
dogged by ill health all his days, and goaded by 
a really fiendish temper Both were very severe 
handicaps m his profession, where plaadity is half 
the game, and good health the other half 

One day there was some ceremonial or other to 
take place in the yard of the War Office I found 
that a pair of steps would be necessary for elevation 
if one was to get a decent view 

So I u ent off to the Office of Works, found a pair 
of steps there, carted them round to where I wanted 
them, and put them into position 
I turned away for half a minute to pick up my 
camera from the ground, and when I looked round 
again, there was Heivitt, perched on the top 
‘ Come on down, Hewitt, old chap,’ I said ‘ These 
are my steps I’ve ivalked miles with the things on 
my shoulders ’ 

‘ I shall certainly not come dowm I * Hew itt repUed, 
as brave as a hon ‘ I should not think of it ’ ‘ 

‘If you don’t, I’ll pull you down,’ I warned him 
Hewitt turned to me with a face full of fury 
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‘You’ll do nothing of the sort,’ he., told me, as 
though he was a master speaking to atomber of 

Infant School. \ . , , • 

I hadn’t any more time to waste arguing w. h tm. 

I began to shake the steps so that he could not shoot . 

‘I’U murder you if you don’t go away and leave 
me alone.’ he shouted angrily. , 

.1 rrime was short. I puUed ihose'S.teps towards me 

■■•Hewitt slipped ofE.’them.on tb.eny’back, and made 

with his finger, a.Siite sign of ternper, and ga 
three slaps on the- face, saying between each one, 

‘Don’t you ever do that again. 

I let Urn do it. I would as soon tave hit a wom^ 
as Heivitt. He was such a fraU sort of felb"- 
instead I climbed to the top of the ladder, too J 
shot, and then shot agaiii -for Hcmtt. 

I gave the plate to him! as soon as I came 
1 1’ve taken a shot for you too,’ I told lum. 
‘ThaVs very nice of yoti, Jarch^ I e too 
plate from my hand quickly. ‘Than y 
you’re .very vulgar.’ ..vln a 

O yXhe second time. I saw Hewitt ^ I 

Ci whole lot of us were out on a job, ht L 

; think. HerbcrfBaldwin was one of the ^ 

•He was anotheh litdc fellow, with a 'ri^nlral 
country accent. He was attached ^ 

News, and was a first-dass photographer. 

We were, as usual, all staying in the same 
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and about .a dozen of us were sitting at breakfast 
when Hewitt -entered the room. 

‘ Good morning, brethren ! * He gave us his usual 
greeting. ‘ Good morning, gendemen I I hope you 
all slept well.* 

He stepped into a seat and a waiter came to ask 
what he would like. He ordered a kipper, giving 
minute instructions that he liked it done in butter,, 
and well doneS..Th.en he-lefr ’the place at table 
which he had taken,^.*and went away to fetch his 
camera. . ' {.* IV 

Wlnle he was away the kippef arrived, and on the 
heels of it, so to speak, Herbert Baldtvin, bursting 
with vim and vigour. 

He came. He saw. The kipper conquered. In 
a word, he sat down in Hewitt’s place, and started to, 
in ids own phraseology, * mak’ a moock of it '• 

A minute or two later, while Baldwin was still • 
enjoying Inmself, Hewitt came back. He flicked 
that little moustache’dangerously, and asked in a 
thin, reedy voice, ‘ Did you know that was my kipper, 
Baldwin?’ '/ ‘ 

Bald^vin grinned. 'There's mony a better fush 
in the sea, mon,’ he repfled. “ ■ * / 

The answer enraged He>vitt.J^ 'He seized the plate' 
•with the mutilated kipper ohir. *You shan’t eatv 
hr he screamed. T'd raitiet have you die first 
than eat my kipper,’ and vdrii that he brought the 
plate down on Bald^rin's’ head with a crash and 
rubbed the kipper on to the hair. 
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It was like pulling two 


We separated them. - - ^ w 

bantam cocks away from one another, and they sat 
one at each end o£ the table to finish their med. 

One of. the best characteristics of my profession is 
the entire absence of rancour. While on the jo we 
quarrel, fight, push, straining every nerve to beat an 
opponent by fair means or foul. Aftenvards any 
little trouble is entirely forgotten. 

There was a big Sodetyfwedding at St. Margmet s, 
Westminster. 1 had a good place, a perfect positron, 
but I found that as the time drew near for the bnd 
and bridegroom to come out, I was being 
to the left by the others to a place where I shouldn 
be able to get a shot at all. I didn't say anyttag. 
But in the firm belief that actions speak * 

words, just before the bride and bndegroom reaped 
the five-yard limit, which is a w 

'Ss’ult was 


push, a strong and sudden one too. — , 

drat five' petfecUy good'.ptefs photographer 
sprawling to the ground, 'taken unawares, while 
shot. ' • 


‘ After the bride had passed the language that those 
men used to me would have blistered an ire erg. 
r-. Touclung another man's camera .is ta oo. 

, .1 once left my camera in the winter-gar en 

hotel where a lot of us had gone to 

stars, and one. of the fellows hid it in a o> 

I lost the picture, and if I had cared gd 

I could have got him the sack. Instead re 
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good for enl When he was going north on some 
job, I filled his case uiih cutlery, knnes, forks, spoons 
and a really joll) number of table napkin rings 
He must^h'i\e lugged half a hundredweight of 
cutlery about with him on a long trek But perhaps 
he’ll kno^Y better than to touch a man's camera 
again , 

There was a well known case on Fleet Street where 
two photographers 'clashed scpously because they 
were both cohrtmg the sam'cgirl This was m the 
old Whitefnarfi Street da)s,.and both of the men 
worked for Warhurst on the World’s Graphic Press 
The girl went out with both of them, never 
divulging to either of them the existence of the 
other But the secret leaked out, and there was very 
nearly a tragedy I narrowly escaped receiving the 
magazine of 880® of ammonia with which the 
defeated lover was waiting at the top of the stairs 
to hurl at the head of the Mctor 

It would have meant, /death to the man who 
received that, and to' all "of us, suffocation But 
Mr Waihurst dragged the man away and locked 
him in a dark room, to cool his heels For sonje 
time there was much Waihng and gnashing of teethf 
but by now the tw o are the best of fnends again and 
all is well ^ . 

On the whole we all have to be 'a very fnendly 
crowd We find ourselves together^in queer situa 
tions, such as I imagine never occur in the lives of 
the ordinary business man 
o 
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I remember, for instance, one day 
Fageance, who was a star reporter on the Daily 
Herald, waS’sent with me up to Bitihjngham. Ine 
paperhad been running a 3 and Contest Compen- 
tion. A list of weU-known tunes was given m the 
paper, and the pubUc was invited to place them m 
order of popularity. The 6 rst prize winner was a 
man living in Birmingham. To Hm tee fe 
pleasant little jvindfall of £10,000. The 
prize winner, who received £500, alsO’Camc ro 
the same locality. -The letters announang to ese 
lucky persons their great good fortune had « 
posted overnight. We two were sent 
spot when the postman arrived, and while I was 
shoot the recipient registering varying 
'•joy, and surprise, Maurice was to wnte up the story. 

We slept in Birmingham, so as to be on P 
in good time, and arrived early at the house 0 
first prize winner. It was a 6 ne “ e.„b’s 

dence.ih' a wealthy suburb, .an honest-to-g ory 
Alley,' if.tliere ever was one. 

We were’toth rather sorry about this, as we . 
have liked a poor man to win such a subst 
prize. Money evidently was not needed here. ^ 

. Though it was only about half-past sm 
knocked at the door. A maid half opene it 
chain to us, and |ooked at us with the 
trust. She told vis that her master and mistress 
not yet down. Eight o’clock, she sal , wa 
breakfast hour. 
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We pressed our point. 

‘It’s a rather important matter. Would you 
please tell th^ -vve are here/ I urged: "/‘We are 
from'the Daily Herald* 

After a great deal of palaver, she \\as persuaded 
to get her mistress to come doun in a dressing-gown. 

‘Your husband has won a prize in the Daily 
Herald competition, madam/ we told her. 

‘Oh, has he! ’• She was as tool* as an ice-chest. 
There was not a ripple of exqtement in her face. 
She did not ask how much, nor what for, nor show 
any interest. 

There was nothing else to be done, so we went 
away, feeling that this particular champagne was 
very flat. When we did come back we were met — 
I carefully avoid using the word welcomed — by a' 
well-dressed, prosperous business man, who opened 
fire by saying, ‘I hear I have won a prize. How 
much is it?’ 

‘Only /t 0,000,’ I drawled. , ^ 

That astonished him, but he would notjo^ it, nor 
show any actual pleasure. 

‘ That’s useful 1 ‘ was his comment. * I’ll take a 
holiday. I’ve been troubled rvith sdatica.’ And he 
motioned us to the door. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say that I hoped 
he would keep his sciauca long as a memento, but 
on second thoughts I was ■wdser. ' 

‘ itajcra-es "siOTit: ■jAxtangraffea tfi ywa,’ k 

said shortly. ‘ That’s why I’m here. The postman 
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mil be here soon. I should like to shoot the post- 
man handing you the letter, for instance. 

‘Nothing o£ the sort.’ He was up in the air at 

once. ‘ I dm’t even take the Doily Heruld. I fomd 

a copy lying dhout and went in for _ 

I may tie it now. I don’t promise. ButlllaUow 

Etoor’s decision is final,’ I 
‘No photograph, no cheque. Naturally *= P 
wants to kMW who won. and to whom we are paying 

"a'icat fuss’ aAd bodier he 
snap. While we were doing it the maid broug 
tea, one cup for her master. . 

‘Perhaps you’d like a cup of tea. he 
‘ How kind of you !’ we said m chorus, but 
not stay to have 1. We did not like htm enough 
eat his salt. So we left him to get on '«* ’ 
■after a good breakfast at an hotel, to tak= *= t« 

. away ’, te went cut to see the second 

He was a metal-worker in a wotbng , 
bourhood. His home was small, his wife hu 

and elderly. , ..i.cn 

Our reception here w'as very different. 
wc told her that her husband had won a p 
became immediately very excited. ^ » Vfc 

‘How much?’ shc^cried. ‘Is 
shook our heads, but ’she smiled. t , 
iwentyl ’ she argued, for the sum was cvidcnii) 
big to \isualizc. 
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We led her up and up, incredulous and trembl- 
ing, but when at last we told her that the prize was 
^1^500, she swayed, grew very pale and burst into 
tears. Her husband was, of course, out /at work, 
so we had to wait till he came home for his midday 
meal. During this time she made us tea, and offered 
us the best of everything she had in the house. On 
his arrival there was more excitement, kisses, tears of 
joy, and endless plans for the future. I snapped 
diem as much as I wanted to. The story they 
told was one of courageous fighting against odds, and 
finally we left behind us tw6 very happy people. 

A whole crowd of us were sent doivn for the Pace 
affair in the Forest of Dean, when the woman, 
Mrs. Pace, stood on trial for her life, accused of the 
murder of her husband. 

I was not there for the actual trial, but for the 
proceedings in the magistrate’s court. 

The little town, Coleford, where we put up, is not 
exactly an exdting place. Therefore when we heard ‘ 
that there tvas a strong skitde-dub in a village a few 
miles away, we decided to go over and challenge 
them. 

We hiked over one evening after dinner, and 
found that the club, hitherto unbeaten, was held at 
the local public-house, and that riiere was a perfect 
skittle-alley there. It was not dub-night, so a message 
was sent round, summoning ‘them to battle. To ^l 
up the time till they all arrived, we staged a concert. 
There was a piano there; one of our crowd bad a 
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ukulele, and I sang Pagliacci’s ‘ On with the Motley 
Some one else obliged with * Because and a man 
^vas found brave enough to recite. 

By this time the team had arrived, so we began 
the real business of the evening, skittles. We were 
in terrific form, knocked them skew ways, and they 
very handsomely stood us drinks. 

It was nearly midnight when we left. We lined 
up in single file, the leading man had the ukulele. 
Hcihad to thrum it quietly because it was late and 
the village children were asleep. 

We did not speak a word. The silent night 
was broken only by our tramp, tramp. Suddenly, 
smothering the sound of the ukulele, we saw a light 
in the wndow. 

‘Halt! ’ I said. ‘Left turn.’ 

A head poked through the window. 

‘Put that light outl ’ I commanded, and out the 
light went. We repeated that at every light we saw 
all the way over those four miles to Coleford. As 
we turned the comer of the hotel, we came upon 
a police-constable standing in the middle of the 
street. 

‘What do you think you’re doing? ‘ he inquired. 

'Get out of the way. Constable,’ said I. ‘Dont 
impede the march of the phantom army.’ 

‘ Oh I ’ he sighed in a relieved way. * You’re only 
the newspaper fellows,’ 

The Forest of Dean is a superstitious spot where 
myths die hard, so I have no doubt that the march 
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of that ghostly army is still told and retold on dark 
mghts round the fireside 

Talking of spints, I once tned to shoot a spirit at 
the Albert Hall TThere was a much advertised 
meeting, ivhere an empty chair was to be left for the 
spirit of Conan Doyle, which was to come back and 
address the meeting But apparently the spirit 
could not arrive m the hght, so the place had to be 
plunged into darkness Under this coter, it was 
hoped that the spirit would tell of unseen things and 
life beyond the grave No flash lamps were to be 
allowed for photography, but I went armed with one 
nevertheless, determined that at the first sound of a 
voice I would shoot In this case I would either get 
a spirit photograph or expose a fake In either case 
It looked like bemg a scoop 

Before the meeting I shot the empty chair, and 
Lady Conan Doyle, but when the Ughts went doivn, 
although the meeting was tense with expectation 
nothmg happened, and that was that 

Queerly enough, I did once manage to get a spook 
picture without trying 

Before the 1934 Derby, I went on the Downs and 
took a wonderfol shot of the gipsy encampments I 
made friends 'with a family of gipsies, who let me 
take their photos and the picture of their caravans 
agamst the darkening sky The setting was really 
marvellous, but the romance was a little spoiled for 
me by seeing, behind the bnglitly painted caravans 
and the tethered piebald pomes, their modem and 
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sometimes costly cars, in wHch they had travelled m 
the Downs to play their part- 

The picture appeared as a halfipage of the Herald, 
and almost immediately we began to receive letters 
pointing out that if the pictures were turned side- 
ways, there could be seen a very clear photograph 
of Gipsy Lee with a bandeau round her head. 'By 
the way, she predicted before her death that a horse 
would win the Derby with a ‘ W ’ in the first word 
of his name. Windsor Lad romped home. 

I wish I had heard of this prophecy earlier, for I 
went home ^5 the poorer, while some bookie had £s 
more in his pocket. 



CHAPTER X 


POT SHOTS ON THE STREET 

I 

Hannen Swapper would probably say that his 
greatest claim to fame lies in the fact of his being a 
Kentish man or maybe it is a man of Kent. I know 
there is some vital ^fference between the two, but I 
can never remember what it is. 

Personally, I think, and there are a large number 
of people who share the opinion with me, that 
Hannen Stvaffer’s name tvill live long on Fleet Street, 
because he did more for press photograjJhy than any 
man living. He raised it from a humble trade and 
put it among the arts, making it an integral part, 
and not the smallest part either, of the modem 
newspaper. 

In fact it was Swaffer who really started picture 
editing, and sent men all over the world in search 
of pictures — to Delhi for the Durbar, for instance. 
Such a thing had never been dreamt of before his 
time. 

He had a great belief in large photographs, a 
passionate trust in squares and oblongs for effect. 
He hated fancy cuts, thinking that they brought the 
dijgjksj of. ’jhnr.fl/giajjhij nhn, VjvU. 'af. tb/i. 

chocolate-box cover. 
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Bie pictures spreading over half a page! This 
yas his ideal. ‘-FoDow the lines o£ the pea 
pointers, ’.he used to thunder at us. .pother of lus 
■ achis was, ’A feUow with a big picture can lid 
any Art Editor.’ Then after a pause, he would add 
vvith a sniff, ‘ But he can’t kid me. 

TaU and gaunt, he ruled my destinies and.those 
of the Daily Graphic and Daily Sketch lor m y 

^ He had such an unerring flair for the nght thing 
in the way of news illustration, that when agcnoe 

usedmse^dhimroundabatchofpictures,^™^^^ 

look through them as quickly as dfi-gh 
pack of cards, and generally reject them a^l. 
was so fuU of his otvn ideas tha^ we were never sh 
of shots. 'If there was nothing happening, 
arranged matters so asho get a picmre. 

. T remember one day when the news was “P P ^ 
'■ and London empty, except ' n,c, 

million people who don’t count, Swi^« ^ 

‘WeU, Jiml Do ypu know anything y 

I said -No’., waiting for j;*,’, 

some really big event which I had miOT - I ^ 
come. His next words astonished “ . 
thought I was incapabJe of being surp , 
anything Swaffer said or did. ^ Hnnd Street.’ 

‘ They've opened a Mac Fishcnes m 
he announced ponderously. • . He al^aT* 

I didn’t ask him what was the , ,, 

hated that. He liked a man to be able to 
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line o£ country and see what was coming. So far, 
however, I ^vas completely in the dark. 

He must have seen this, for the next minute he 
deigned to enlighten me as to what was in his mind. 

‘ Go to Bond Street with a camera,* he said in a 
deep voice. ‘ Go to the Mac Fisheries. Ask them 
for a tortoise: '■ Put it down on the pavement and 
see what happens.’ 

I have no greater love of making a fool of myself 
than the next fellow, but there never was any argu- 
ing with Swaffer. If you couldn’t get on with what 
he wanted, get out. That was his invariable rule. 

So I went along to Bond Street, and went into the 
Mac Fisheries there. 

‘ Have you got a tortoise? ’ I inquired of the man 
in charge. * Preferably a large one.* » 

He assured me that he .had the very fhing for me, 
and he brought me out a real beauty, a fine fellow. 
Without being asked he quoted a price for it. 

‘I don't want to buy the old chap,' I explained. 
‘ I only want the loan of him to take him for a Walk 
with me.’ 

At first he thought that I was a mental case, but 
W’hen I told him who I was and why I wanted it, he 
lent that tortoise to me on condition that I didn’t 
let any harm come to in 

So out we went into the sunshine of Bond Street, 
the tortoise and I. I walked -along for a short way 
with that tonoise under jmy arm, showing less 
emotion than I thought any creature could show. 
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Then in one of those qmet speUs wHch ocm m 
street, I putthe old boy down on the pavement 
an-<[pns^dooted'across the road, •takingnpasttae^c 
:^poiinpn Where I could see him and -keep an eye 

.^^e first persim'to come along 
'ihe'Ritz, witVltistpill-boK hat od *e side of ^ 
head. He .was wWstling cheerdy, but h PP 
as though he had sallowed some, hmg to ^ 4 
sight of tlie tortoise, and I could see hnn disbehevmg 

the sight of his eyes. 

When he was sure tt was real bo stoop 
touched its back. Next he otta.gbtcned toseU ^ 
thought. In all his pagely dunes this had 

-El uSgv.;* *1. 

attitude>^c^lnsiderationi••and I shot tfe 

any bbyt^inglo think. But when 

liick upthe tortoise and carry it aw y, W , 

We had dnly just be^n our fun and 

tortoise and Ii," - .'t ^.elk. 

A policeuionstable came „„d 

known slow and heavy gain _ looking 

nearer, an official; Johnny-Head-in-Air. to ^ 
under his feet. J.trembled. ' 

would step on tl,d tortoise. I" ^ sifting 

could sec him going fpr.a long nd , , 

. doivn on what had oyc been a 'toon ■ 

■ momgnthesawit, trfnod himself iniust 'to” 

peered -doivn af.it; wJpccting anything to 
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usual rut. I immediately shot, and came‘fonvard to 
claim my property. ( ^ 

‘Don’t leave it 'about! ’ he ordered meVSbarply,^ 
though there is 'no ‘law against taking a tortoise” fof 
a walk. So picked it up, for the .moment, and he. 
passed om-doubtless reflecting that a policeman’s lir^ 
is nd^'a happy-'.pne. 4 < f > 

As soon as "he had gone oh his way, I put the 
tortoise down again. A minute or two later, a lady 
came along, the smartest, latest up-to-date person. 
She saw it, and did a perfect hurdle, a thing which 
she had never expected to do again. Thar was 
another shot for me. 

After that fun came thick and fast in the persons 
of two Grenadier Guardsmwi in civvies', sporting the 
old school tie, eh Svhat? .• They passed, »^then they 
turned and came back.^T shot the^^,bewHdered 
expressions, ^ 

As soon as they passed p fine old colonel of the 
Die-Hard School kicked it testily -out, of Hs way. 
His language was real education. ‘ By ihis time the 
tortoise had grown tired of the pavement so he made 
^of the kerb, and disappeared over -the ’edge, and 
with a bang a bus-driver had to 'draw up ivith the 
jarring of brakes so as not to’- run' over Hm. He 
made some remark to me iij reaHy excellent ruddy 
language. 

I thought we had enough, so' I picked up the 
tortoise and carried hinl'back iD.^e^shop, with the 
equivalent of ‘ Little man, yWye had a busy day 
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I went back to the office with the shoe 
developed them. The prints came ont 
I stUl had the feeling that *ey tv^re me™ nd^b 
‘ Nothing doing. Tm afraid,’ I said as I hmdea 

• them to Swaffer* . at 

th^tahk wiS MlyGrTfhic open before bm 

strip at the top, shoiving the adventur 

"’They made a very amusing and 

Swafier contrived to get another good p 

■ Jim, get a ^ 8'“ ^u“^e tvhen the 

He added as an afterthought, leU me > 

^ taxi comes.’ . • «r«* Hrore 

, Having carried out aU these “ftnctions we d _ 
off together to-the Embassy Club, , fjj„ht 

manaier, and where it was the custom for the bng 

young things to meet on that day. t, 

There was "a telephone booth m thefoy , 
from the restaurant door. • ^ 

Swaffer told me to focus my ‘ 

phone and to shoot whenever he snapped * j 
He then went to talk to Luigi, who was standing 

the restaurant door. . „ in 

.I'hb'first person to- appear Was Leshe 

a hurry. Swaffer snapped. He went to. the Id 
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phone and called a number, I clicked and quickly 
reloaded 

A feu minutes later a hdy tnppcd out of the 
restaurant She uas Miss Pay Compton She uent 
into the telephone booth and again at Suaffer’s si^ 
I clicked. 

In all I shot eight different people sneaking on the 
phone, and then uc uent away, my mintJ as innocent 
of what Sualfcr was up to as when we started 
But next day I understood, for they were all on the 
front page of the Datly Graphtc, together with the 
pictures of the horses they had backed for the Derby 
In the middle, uas the photograph of the only one 
who had backed the winner, an outsider The idea 
was ingenious, and the pictures made a good spread 
Thanks to SuafTer’s ferule brain, 1 got a very 
wonderful picture of Dame Sybil Thorndike when 
she was playing m the Cenci In the first place I 
took a close-up picture of her in the mad scene, show 
ing a big head, the face racked wth ertiotion Then 
exposing the same plate, I shot the scene of the mad 
women in white, waving their arms/ 

• It was a most effecu\e shot, giving a terribly vivid 
piaure of a mind distraught 
I once went On a tour of the east coast towns with 
Swaffer While he delved into the mind of the great 
British Public, trying to find what, if anything they 
thought about on holiday, I was there to shoot them 
as they enjoyed themselves 
Before starting I prepared myself with some ready 
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moky; £of cash meant nothing whatever to Srfen 

I have seen him pull out o£ his pocket a handkerc , 

note back to:him many a time, only to see nun 
it back whele it ctune from. 

This attitude always struck by 

perhaps because 1 found money circum- 

Ln L did';- I could see that ““^r 
stances, we might very easily run 

grip im,gin2bK .nd , btge. ''““'“'S ““ 

of good cigars. , .u-t little 

& did not include a to pay 

omission worried him not • bactout of the 
eveiything, and I got my expenses back o ^ 

.. accounts department on our rfMe 

.-..Swhffer always says now „ss ,pWio- 

■enterprise left in tdieve that, but 1 

graphy as an att is dead. ,I “on t Del 
do believe he sometunes iwshes success- 

an Art Editor instead of being met^. a v ^ 

s.*, T.ri»,;dlj»', 

has a cent on him, anyhow. band, cared a 

T. 'W. H. Crossland, on the other ha 

grtai deal for the money he S° ' anibUog 

■taade a fortune at one tune or another. ^ g 
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at Monte Carlo, but he lost every penny -'off it. 
He was, as all the world knows, a genius of the first 
water with whom it was quite impossible for dnyv 
one to work. - '' •'i 

When I knew him, he used to be simng always in 
the same chair, having a glass of beer \rith bread and 
cheese in the Two Brewers in Shde Lane. When- 
ever he was in. funds, he would treat the world, but 
he had a great idea that it was, on Flfeet Street at 
any rate, a great mistake to show any signs of a 
prosperity greater than that of one’s fellows. 

He said to me one day, * Jim, I believe you’ve got 
a car.* ^ 

I had, and I was very proud of the fact. I told 
him so. 

‘ You won't get rid of it, but never drive up to the 
office in it,' he advised me. ‘ If you do, you’ll get 
the sack.*' ' - • . 

He .was quite right. Widiin a short timeTwas' 
fired from the Daily Sketch. They said they Were 
overstaffed and that the youngest members had to go. 
To soEtem the blow, I was told that I could work as 
a free-laijce, sending in shots to them for publication. 

If used.'theyiAybuld be paid for at the rate of half-a- 
guinea a timfe. : 

I got busy.'* I had to, for hot only was I married 
by this time, "hut had g^ven a hostage to fortune. 

head simply could not go tvrong. It was the ieve 
of the Derby. ’kThe King and Queen of Norw'ay 
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were in town. London was £uU o£ news, and I of 

“rSot ftom morning to night, =>nd eve^thing I 
submitted was used. The first week I had earned 
/30. I put in my hill, hut did not draw the money. 
The second week I put in for /e6. Nothing hap- 
pened not even payment, and then I was sent £0 
by the Editor, who was sitting with the two accoun 
before him on the table. . 

■ What’s the meaning of thi^ he y 

‘ My accounts, sit.’ I said. You told m . I co^W 

send in pictures and that you would 

■ Did you find all these stones yourself? he aske 
Then wLn I had said that I had 

the slips for payment, remarking as he d>™issed 
‘You’re hack on the staff on Monday, at to*' 

week I ’ . , ■D.r,. T was 

. So that was the price of ® /always 

glad to go, playing for safety, and m t ^ y/tl 
left that ofiending little bus at If” ■ ^ y ^ot 
could give good advice to others hut ““ 
foUow h himself. He died penniless va* a ”ul 
table beside him and his 

paper, containing notes for his mfalhb y _ 
makine money at the tables. without 

Another man who will presumably ' , 
money, because he does not care a pin s e 
he has it or not. is Aircraftsman Shaw, o 
Lawrence of Arabia.' for 

He was down at Calshot near Southamp 
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the Schneider Trophy Race, where i our team uas 
stationed It v, as most carefully selected and trained 
to the last ounce of endurance and skill, putting in 
neeks of strenuous practice The only competiiors 
besides ourselves n ere the Italians 

Since the traming and firactice spread over several 
weeks, the press photographers, and I among them, 
were dowm there some tune Robertson, whom we 
all call Robbie, the Publiaty Chief of the Air 
Mmistry, sent for the photographers on the first 
day 

He said he wanted us to give him our definite 
assurance that we would one and all leave Aircrafts 
man Shaw alone Robbie admitted that Shaw was 
always a first class news story, but he wanted nothing 
of life except to he left alone, to live it on his oivn 
hnes, and Robbie ended up his httle homily by ask 
mg us to respect this great, though distressmg, desire 
for privacy 

We all proimsed Aircraftsman Shaw was to be 
immune from our attentions 

So he was, for a nme But he was a tremend 
ous temptation to us To begin with, he was 
always about wath people who were themselves 
notable in Soaety and the Air Force The disguise 
of ihe mechanic was very thin, and no one would 
possibly mistake the fair, unconcerned man, ivho 
walked through us as though we were made of thm 
air, for anythmg but a personage One day Air 
craftsman Shaw was standmg tal^g to X.ord Thom 
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son, whoVsoon afterwards met his death in the 

destruction'of the ill-fated 

They were' in front of one of t 
.planes whch was ^ nc^lated, talking 

— t"" Mve made an ideai 

ir'the photographers were in a^b^ch, « “ 
distance of about fifteen yar s. 
little restless, for this was » P‘«“- f « 

newspaper office, and out fingers , 

^Suddenly there was a cough, not 4"'"^ 
to cover the sharp, itietallic ch , “ “ y jlliave 
Even without heating the click, we sho 
recognized that cough. It used ° ; hoto- 

police courts before the regulations 
graphs were tightened up, while 
It Spa and Versailles, the whole of the Press 
to he racked with churchyard ^ ^fec- 

On this occasion, that cough ' epidemic 

tious, for there was immediately a perff ^ J 
of coughing. Promises were thrown i 
now. Our word was worthless as ^^t 

had broken it, and if one man was S°"'| j^ot 

picture, we all were. So Aircraftsman Shaw was 

at from all angles. „ ,c. world, and 

The .photographs appeared all over the 
Robbie iever said a word to any 
he realized that it is as hopeless to ask th k 
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to change his spots as to expect a press photographer 
to keep his fingers snll in the presence of a good 
shot 

I had an amusing expenence on the actual day of 
the race After the victory of the Bntish team, we 
all wanted to take their photographs in a group So 
ne asked Robbie to fix the team for us He con 
sented to this but when they came out they were 
all dead senous Rumour said that they had received 
instructions not to smile, in case it should be mis 
taken by touchy people abroad for the smile of 
triumph, and the boastfulness of the masters of the 
air 

Be that as it may, the Bntish team stood m a 
group as stolid as wood and as solemn as funeral 
mutes 

There were the usual cnes of ‘Smile, gentlemen, 
please' ’ and ‘Let’s see your teeth sirs! ' and all the 
futile remarks we make on these occasions, trying 
to make people look natural 

It was no use They refused to relax Their jaws 
were firmly fixed and they looked very gnm There 
was less than no pomt in shootmg them like that 

While we waited, a small Italian photographer, 
who had come o\ er a day or two before, set, himself 
down firmly in front of me, completely spoilmg my 
view , 

‘Hallo! * I said ‘Wait a minute, old man You 
'can’t stay there You're in my way ’ ^ 

He he meneged kei me 
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understand tto he 

'Zh^cmy picture 

didn’t know the rules of the g ■ . ^ ^ 

anltalian.ltreatedh«gen^^^^^^ 

been one of us. Hi, . •Wntabitl He dug 

said, still quite good-tempered. Not a bit 

his heelS in and refused to move. 

At that I put my hand on his sbou 
topollhimb/ck. Buthest^g'ed.tej’^^^ 
and tripped over another p § ^ There 

kneeling, halandng h-s camera on hn ta 

^erb -iries^ana cutsmg from.bo* „ed 

their -faces. Then they laughed, and as y 
every camera clicked. . . _,,uUc. But not 

The incident ended here for th p u„d 

for me. ' -When the Bnush team had top ^ 
the other photographers had mm^ J ^ 

a small Italian fury pr^cmg on to toe P 

and hitting me repeateay on tot ' ^uee, 

I covild.have easily fi„hdng a man 

buthoVcouldJmakeafoolofTnyself figh g j 

• not haU my; weight? ^ So 1 3ust hdd him^ ^ 
could,- 1 would have given him a pi . 

. a-4pare qne, so'I^ouia not take a second , 
positively wept -with fury. 
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‘ You waita tiUa*you coma to Roma,’ he sobbed, 
white with passion. * You waita. I wasta my money; 
to come here, and you. stopa me ! ’ 

I tvas very sorry » for liis ^sappointment, though it 
was his own fault. I can only hope that time has 
healed the wound of that little tragedy. 

The saving, not the wasting of money, Was the 
main theme of my conversation with Sir Ihoraas 
Lipton. 

I was invited to go to Cowes to take pictures from 
his yacht, the Sht^mrock. 

* I knew nothing of'yachting, but I knew enough to 
remember to take'rubbei-soled shoes with me, for it , 
is a very grave crime. to go on deck in leather. 

The skipper had less than no opinion ‘of carrying 
an extra passenger for the race. Every one 'on board 
must pull his weight, so when orders were given to 
ship sail, and I unstrapped my camera, he stdpped 
me. 

* I’ll be something-or-other if you do that now,’ he 
roared. ‘Help ’em up with the mainsail.’ 

Sir Thomas also helped, and only when everything 
was set, and we were well under way, was I allow'ed 
to produce the despised camera. ’ . . ^ 

While I-^vas shooting. Sir Thomas came, up to me. 
He w’as the kindliest. old man who ever brea^thed, 
\vith the keen ey« 'd£ a hawk l^ut a ■smile like a 

benediction. , * j i . ’ ■ • ‘ 

'.He. inquired in great detail into my work and" 
prospe'ets, then proceeded to ask me about ray home- 
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life, myself, my hopes and ambioons, and personal 

‘tlld nt objSon ro talking to Hm 
was so obviously kindly 

world. Therefore I answered his seMCiu gq 

: well as I could. Suddenly he 

you amother living? ’ Almost without waiting, 

told me about his own mothM. _ 

■She -made >e everything J, , ,^1 you 

announced. >-ghe made me save. Shall I teU y 

how to make money? It was her p!^ 

T.here were few things m which 1 

ekte'd.and-I'Said so. .„A,i about you, not 

. ..^ • ; ■< How much loose money have you, a y 

"countin'g'hotes?’ he asked. 

.1 dived into my poAet and bro g ^ 

twelve shiUings in small silver. The 
few coppers, which he pushe o _ wagged a 
■Eve'r^ night before gomg to b=d. wagg^^^^ 
forefinger at me ivith great two- 

yopr money like this, and put as 
pence for every shiUing'ybU possess. I ^ ch 
regularly, you ivill he asioriished to find how 
° , •' ■' j WuH nf the ’’ 


JaTed'h; me bud of Jtas my 

the beginning of my moncy-inaking. 

. mother’s great idea, when I vias only S ^j^^said 

He then sept lie down to the „£ good 

there were plenty ,of soft drinks and p ty _ 

Lipton’s tea;'.; v-i. ™lien I went on 

. We talked again for a httlc while when 1 
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to deck. His conversation was all advice and kindly 
interest, as though he wanted to delve behind., the 
trade or profession and find the man. I have no 
doubt whatever that all the crew had been through 
it wdr him, and there was not a man on board to 
whom he had not communicated his wonderful 
savings scheme. . '' 

And it was wonderful too. 5*0r I tried it for a 
year. Every night I. most religiously counted my 
money and put aside twopence /for each shilling. 
By the end of a year, when I Wa'^.just going on 
holiday, I opened my box and took out / 30 .‘ ^ I’m 
afraid the taking out part was not according-to 
Sir Thomas's pl5n. . ‘ ./ 

Thrift is not everyone's line of country. .‘No one 
spent money more lavishly in his hey-day. than 
Horatio Bottomley, one of the most tragic and 
spectacular figures of our time. 

I remember seeing him at Monte Carlo when I 
had been sent down there to do Society for the Daily 
Sketch. ^ 

Sir Edward Hultonjt^vho^owned the paper, was 
going to be there^ on ^r. Splly Joel’s yacht, >vith a 
party of guests. ^ ’ ( 

In the crush oh the tennis-ground I found myself 
near a typical John Bull of a man, perfectly dressed, 
tanned and debonair, 'with a Corona Corona between 
his lips. 

I. recognized him in a flash asTottomley on 
holiday. ‘ « 
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T asked permission to shoot, telling him who 
Js ntli plenty of people around - that 
time, plenty of influence, laslnngs • 

I forgot him when I went over t 
shooting to shoot the “ “n'farmer's 
was no more sport about it ^^hadthe 

trife wrings the neck of a -^-’v—re, 
pigeon any mote chance of “‘'“Pf- s ,i,e 

since the marksmanship was ^ 

mutilated bird sometimes fluttered to the sea, P 

down there and die. ■ 

My blood boiled at such a travesty of p 
. only *ots I wanted to take were jl 

*e men with double-barrelled as 1 

birds, and I mentioned that to the doo P 

went out in disgust. the 

That night, still m search of sport, 1 , 

Casino and had the pleasure of seemg 

break the bank. , uj^emse, I 

Fired with the desire to g . 

ventured the lowest money ey wo ^ 

put a five-franc piece on the red and m ^ 

Xoved ofl to another, table and put * . P 

■'of money on to the red'again. pAgam I won 
the womL next to me. .'.She left her earnings 
they were. So did I. We won. about. 

For the rest of the evening 1 and 

always backing the number seven ° the 

always winning. I came out that e g.^ 
night with 500 francs in my pocket, tli 
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about £- 20 . I never went near the tables again, but 
although I did not break the bank, I did come home 
broke. j 

I saw Mr. Bottomley again, many years later, a 
broken, shrivelled little old man, on the stage of the 
Windmill Theatre, He was mumbling in half- 
audible tones the pitiful story of his life in prison. 
It was a very terrible sight. 

But there was even further degradation in store 
for him. On another occasion I saw him in the 
corridor of one of the newspaper offices in Fleet 
Street. He was crouching against the wall, tired and 
panting. He had come up to Fleet Street to try to 
sell, for a couple of shillings, the information that* 
Bottomley, once so rich and powerful, had now 
accepted the old-age pension. 

Since life was so hard for him, I was very glad 
indeed to hear that he was dead. Never did a man 
find out more bitterly to his cost that all that glitters 
is not gold. 

Once, however, I did find gold, real gold, in the 
lovely Vale of Tawe of all places in die world. For 
a gold mine had been discovered near Llandovery,^ 
in South Wales, * •' 

In order to kill two birds* with one stone, I went 
to Ludlow on my w'ay into Wales to take pictures 
of the pageant. That pageant -went the same way 
riiat all pageants go, that is to say, nobody enjoyed 
themselves quite so much as the people taldng part. 

Then I pushed on through Herefordshire, ablaze 
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me. At a word from him the dogs dashed forward. 
Then back came those sheep, looking at me as 
reproachfully as soldiers on fatigue. 

I shot them and obtjuned one of the loveliest 
pictures I have ever made, the kind of print which 
could hold its own in any exhibition. 

It appeared as a half-page picture in the Daily 
Herald, and I was careM to send a copy to .the 
farmer. 

I drove as far as Llandovery and stopped at the 
petrol station to ask where the gold was. 

Llandovery, by the way, is very sceptical of the 
gold mine. With true Welsh caution it refuses to 
approve until it knows more about it. 

But the man at the garage directed me to Pump- 
saint, a village about twelve miles distant, and at the 
end of a tiny winding lane I came to a notice-board 
marked ‘ Private ' and drove in, and up to a miniamre 
pit-head. It was the dinner-hour, and die men 
were up. I shot them. It was well for me I did so, 
I had no other chance. I decided to go down the 
shaft with them, so I had to dress up in tarpaulin 
trousers, big rubber boots, apron cape and hard 
tarpaulin hat. We all looked like North Sea fishfer-^ 
men in a storm. But wc needed the clothes, for in 
the mine there was a continual downpour of torren- 
tial rain. We arrived down to find the place still 
full of the smoke from the dynamite which had been 
expbded before lutLcU. The thiowgh vfHch 
we went up to the seam was a stream of s\vi£tly 
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,vith the beauty of att Engli* 

into the Middle I teamed to ^ 

fourteenth-century ° hadkissed 

seems to have passed tins place by_ T me^b^ 
the oak beams of the bob*« “d * 
old;church, and has apparently decnten 

imPembridge. . , , ,„nueh to make 

The beauty of the Inde place 
a ditmb man speak or to rum a press cam 

street, but since I could not ] b 
■ decided to stay th«e , cobbled 

morning at six o clock, a _ ^inp with me om 
way to the street of my Aoice, carry g 
ringer beer boxes for ad so that 

posidon so as to get a view, The 

the village peace was really paH 
very houses seemed asleep. 

^o^sy. kw«v».n bv the sound of 

,, Suddenly the sdence was brok™ y 
iupdreds of little P««""S Eoofs, 
of coundcss lambs who had “ ^ so do'vn 

.'■Aeir mothers. They trotted ■" ^„g for a 

Vche street. It has the'most a^mall 

Behind them came *= faimer 


picture. 


. them came tnc q ^ xo . 

mir^iart, with two shee^ogs, would 

- asked the farmer vhe* r 


in attendance. I asked dw -n back agait'' 

be good enough to have the sheep ,owards 

so ?hat I mi|ht shoot them as they eame 
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me. At a word from him the dogs dashed fonvard. 
Then back came those sheep, looking at me as 
reproachfully as soldiers on fatigue. 

I shot them and ohtamed one of the loveliest 
pictures I have ever made, the kind of print which 
could hold its own in any exhibition. ^ 

It appeared as a half-page picture in the Daily 
Herald, and I tvas care^ to send a copy to^.the 
farmer. 

I drove as far as Llandovery and stopped at the 
petrol station to ask where the gold was. 

Llandovery, by the way, is very sceptical of the 
gold mine. With true Welsh caution it refuses to 
approve until it knows more about it. 

But the man at the garage directed me to Pump- 
saint, a village about twelve miles distant, and at the 
end of a tiny winding lane I came to a notice-board 
marked ' Private * and drove in, and up to a miniamre 
pit-head. It was the dinner-hour, and the men 
were up. I shot them. It was well for me I did so, 
I had no other chance. I decided to go do^vn the 
shaft with them, so I bad to dress up in tarpaulin 
trousers, big rubber boots, apron cape and hard 
tarpaulin hat. We all looked like North Sea fisher-^ 
men in a storm. But we needed the clothes, for in 
the imne there was a continual dotvnpour of torren- 
tial rain. We arrived down to find the place still 
full of the smoke from the dynamite which had been 
exploded before lunch. The tunnel through which 
we went up to the seam was a stream of s%viftly 
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^o^ving »-at=L and the " /rf 

to stoop the whole nme. I then saw ^ 

wearing hard-topped arrive at 

2 asToM that I was standing.ort the spot 

ehVr:Ter\hadheenwo^in«n- 
J"Thi“^2ner>opestdunta«^^^^ 
a company and to produce high qu^y g • 

In L Lantime. “^ether^^ 
his expectation or not. he S P in 

men tvho never expected to do a day s worx g 

interesting to watch the future ofWelsh 

®° Gold in its thousands fell to the lot 
cofe^shop keeper. Scala, when he won the first pn 

in the Irish Sweepstake. naturally all 

•When the draw was announced, natur^y 
newspapers wanted hint. But 

Ks home in Battersea, and was not ^ 

Cars were sent all over the place, for h=^ 
nimour that he had gone dotvn » ,„i I 

Another rumour said he was m M^“"j;„-4e 
went there. But I had that 

whole lot of the office gave it "B 

day. About eleven that night the g 
and had to confess itself beaten. instead 

So home started J. Jarchc m his c ■ 
of going straight home, I thought I mignt 
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nin round by Battersea Just in case Parking my 
car some way auay, I crept near the house A man 
was standing on the doorstep looking out into the 
mght I whispered, * Where is he? ' 

He started, then whispered back, ‘ Inside I ' and 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the direction 
of the kitchen 

I went through the passage and into the back 
kitchen, where sat the lucky man, with his family 
about him, all of them womed to death and over 
whelmed by the immensity of the future which had 
overtaken him 

* What you w ant? ’ he asked me 

*To congratulate you, Mr Scala, on behalf of the 
Daily Herald, on havmg beaten all the Press,’ I said, 
holding out my hand. 

He shook it and allowed himself to relax a little 

* And now,’ I went on * may I congratulate you on 
your luck I haven't won a bean, but IVe hunted 
for you all day long Be a saint and do a fellow a 
good turn ’ 

He beamed from ear to ear in true Cheshire cat 
fashion and said ‘ Si^ Si' ^ many times emphatically 

So I shot, then rushed back to the office, where 
they stopped the machines to catch the last edition, 
which splashed the Scala picture next morning on 
page one 

The brotherhood of the Press comes mto contact 
with a great deal of money, but very little of it comes 
their way They are not thrifty nor provident 
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They never put by for die rainy, day. On bus-fare 
salaries they have Rolls-Royce tastes. They marry 
young. They buy houses. They run cars. In fact, 
they drink the wine of life to ihe bottom of the glass, 
with a gusto. 

So that with all the drawbacks of our life, its 
insecurity, its hardness, but its gripping, vital interest, 
I don't believe there is one of us who would exchange 
his lot ivith that of any one else. 

I certainly wouldn't change places with any one 
of the millions of people, rich or poor, whom I have 
shot. 
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The Fltivo Ivn Each 31 M net 
NVinEiWatekandSosg It b^art 
CLTILE (J tLJ 

Tus SiiEOOW Show 6> net 

Aha 3r tid net 
This Woru) or OLits 6t net. 
TO-OAY AND ‘nS’SIOUtUCY 6t net 
'THIS WOKLD flHTT (j net 

DOlXrUSS (Dt Aufinst) 

FROAi Clerk to Chancellor 

V tJ net 

DVGDALE {E T S 1 

CEXStAN OlELOMATIC DoCTnfENTS, 
I87I-IQI4 

In 4 voL 1 i83j-oa 

VoLIl i89i>S Vol in 189$- 
igie VoL |V i9ii*'t4. 

Eaeh £1 ti net. 
EDWARDES (Tlekn*r) 

TifS Lore or ua Hontt Ba 
lUustnted 7* td itxlji bd.net 
Bee Keepino for All 

IllusminL 3t bd net 
The Da Masiia of ^varwlow 
lUuEtntted- 7t bd net 
CE£.KnpfV0 DO'S AND DON'T! 

V bd RM. 

Lift Loot on Southern Roaos 
S« net 

EINSTEIN (Alberti 

REtATiTiTF T>ts Special and 
General Theort 51 n. 
SiSEUCKTS os RELATIVITT 

3> 6d. lu 

Tiis Meaning op Relativitt 

5* nrt. 

The GAOWNIA.N Moveseent 

jf tut 

EISLER (Robert) 

The Messiah Jesus and Joiln the 
Baptist 

lUustraced. £a n net 
E\ANS (B Bor) 

English Poetry in ths Later 
N tNETEENTU CENTURV 

lat 6<L fl 

EMTSG (Sir AUred) Presideae o( 
the British AssoclatUm tg32 
An Encineer^ Outlook 

81 Cd. net 


FIELD (C C.) 

Moral Theory 6 t n’t 

Plato and Ilir CovrYMronAitirt 
121 6J. lut 

PtSmiCt AND lupAimALmr 

3S bd. rut 

FINFR (II ) 

Titt Theory and PR.tcna or 
Modern Coyer-nment s ralt. 

£2 31 net 

Encluii Local CovERNsiE-vr 

Cl It rut 

FITZGERALD (Edonrd) 

A f mGERALD MEDICY Ed Ud 
b7 Chmus CANL 15> Rrt- 

FYLEMAS (Rose) 

ItAPn PAMiua 

Faibies and CmUNm 

Tm Fairy CresN 

Tut Fairy Flute Each is net 

Tw Rainbow Cat 

Eioht Lima Flaw for Chiurb< 

Forty CooD-mcKT Talk 

Forty Cood-liornino Tal» 

Seven Littu Plats for Chiidren 

Twenty Tea Ti\« Talo 

Eaeb 31 tdL net 
Tks Blue Rarsts Book 

lUunraied 31 id. net 
TuE Easter Hare 

UIuAtnted 31 6<t net 
Ptrrr<<KB New Nueseey Rtmta 
llIiutTBied bp Dorcttht BCR 
ROVCHZS. 6< net 

THe Strange Aoventvses or 

CAPTALN MARn'HOPPLE 

lUustnted. 3f 6A «L 
GAVIN JC. I ) 

Lolu riouppe. Kino of tks 
Frcich 7( 6d. rut 

GIBBON (Edward) 

•nie Decline and Fall of tib 

BWUCi EMYtRE 

\\ lib Norn ApjWTid xes end AlapS, 
bpj B DuRT Jllustneed 7 v^*. 
IS* net eavb volume. Also un- 
fliuftnied 7t 6d. rut each volume 
CLOVER (T R ) 

\IRCU. 

Titt CosTLICI OF ReLIOIONS IK 
THE Early Roman Esipiu 
Poets and Puritans 

Each tat bd. net 
FSON Pebicus to Philip 

lit, td rut 
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CRAHASIE {Kennttlt) 1 

Tub Wiso ts Tire WitLows j 

•jt, td. ret and 5*. rrt 

Also illustntsd by EsKBT 11 

SHEPASD. CblA, ^1. M. ret 
Green Leather, i*t. 6d ret 
Pocket Edition, uniliusMtod 

Cletk, M etet 
Green Mereeea, ys. td aet. 
The Kenveth Crakamb Book 
TThe Wind in the Wdlows*. 

* DreArnDsys * and ' *Ilie Golden 
Age ' in one volumel. 

7* 6J. ret 

See elta Milne (A. A.) 

HAIX (H. no 

TllS ASCtENT HKTOAT Or TH« 
Near East £t it. ret. 

TH* ClVUJlATION op OWECB W 
THE Droses Age £i los. be< 
KEATON (Bear KenoUcer) 

TK8 POreCT HOKESS 
Seconted by A. E. TATLOB. 
7>.6d.iiec, Cdt Edition, £( tt.iwt 
The PiMccr SotooLCuti. 

3t. td. net. 

KEIDES (Koiindi 

A ({(STOitr or TfCB Nazi Move* 
KtST tee. W ret. 

HERBERT (A. P.) 

HtUS it. td. ret. 

TANTjyy Towjm »nd Dmr Dat 
in one folutne. lUuttnted by 
Indy VtoUT Banho. 5 >. ret. 
Each, eepArately, uiuUustnted 
x>. td. ret. 

HoKcniDsU & Co, }/. td. ret. 
Misleaoinc Cases imtke Commoh 
Law St ret. 

More MiSLEADRta Casu ss. net, 
Snu. NfOEE Mlsl£AD(^’<3 Cases 

5» net. 

The WBWEyciiis asp tj« Wjit 
• TINKER. Tailor ... * 

Tath, Jlluitraied fay CeorCB 
MoRiiaw. Zf td. net. 

The Eecrct lUirte st. td. net. 
The lloLSE sr nix ntvxs 

St td. net. 

‘No Boat* on the Kivee' 

llluittited. s* neA 
IIOLDSWORTIl (Sir Vt, SO 
A ilisTosY or Excusii Ijtw 
Nine V'olumet. £x 3>, net eocA 
1 ndez Volume by Epwaro Potion: 

£t ii ret. 


IWMDS (W. H,) 

A Shepherd's Lite 

lUustnted. tot. td. tuL 
Also unaiiistwted. 31. td. ret, 
nVTTOS (Edward) 

Cities of Sioly 

Illustrated tot. 6d. neL 

Milan and Lomewdy 

Tut Cities or RosuoNt and rffl 

MAsatES 

StEJVA AND SOOTHERN TUSC-VNY 

Naples and Southes-n Italy 
lUuitrated. Eaeh 81. 6d ret 
A Wawaber tN OnsnowhTvscany 
T tts Cities of Spain 
The CmES of Usibeu 
C oyNTET Waiio asodt Florenc* 

Flobb^ce and Northern Tuscany 
Venice ant> Venetia 

lUiutrited. £ae/i Ji. od. net 

I.SGE (^V.RO,p.n..l>*anofSt.•pA^•» 

CwtimAN MTSTieisN-Witna New 

Pttfaee. 7 »- ^ "*'• 

JOJINS (Rowland) 

Docs You’D Like to Mist 
Lrt Docs Daiotr 
Au. Som or Docs 
Let's Taw or Doa* 

Pcppras 

Looey Doe* . . . 

pofA, Illuitrated, Jt. M. iw*- 
SO You LIKE Does 1 ^ . 

Uliurtated. » " 

The Rowland Join's Boo Book 

JUo.tnted. «'• '‘'‘• 


• OfB Friend tm* D«i ***'“ 

Fdiird by ROWLAND Joira 
The Caian 
The Cocker Spaniel 
The rox-TERRtt* 

The PnttvcBX 
THE Airedale 
The ALSATIAN 
The SCOTTtsii Tmiai 
The Qiow-Ciiow 
The Urh Smta 
Tux Dalaiatian 
The Labrador 
T» i» Sealtham 
Ti« Dachsiivnp 
The Rolldoo 
Tw Bcll-TfsritR 
T.= 
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KIPLrVC (Rudfard) i 

OuiMo> Room Oaixaos 
T iiE Seven Seas 
The Fi« Natioi <3 
DErARTOINTAL DflTIES 
The ItARS BenvEEN 
Four Edit oni of ihese fifflous 
volumes of poems are now pub* 
lished VIZ. 

Buckram 71 6d K*t. 
Cloth (> rut Ltaihrr 7s M net 
Service Ed non. T«o volumea 
each boot. jt ml tseb vol 
A KiruNo Antholoov— Verse 
Leather 71 6 d net 
Cloih 6t net and 31 6d. nrr 
Twenty Poeess raoM Rudyabo 
K lPUNG 11 net 

A OiOICE or SCfNCa »l rut 

Selsctb) Poems it ti« 

LAMO (Ciiarlea and htory) 

TTee Comelete Wohxj 

edited br C. V Lt«U Sx 

volume*. 6t net each. 

SeuCTtD l*mcM 

Edited br O T CutrroN 

31 6i. net. 

Tke CiuRUS Iavsb Day Cook 
C empiledbrE V Lucu 61 net. 
Tin LEmaj or CiLUua LMts 
Edited by E. V Licas Two 
volume* 6t tut each 

LANXESTER (Sir Rar) 

SaSNCE VROM AM EAST ClIAIR 
FulC Senes 

SctENCE FROM IM EAST ClUIR 
Second Senei 
Cheat and Small THtNcs 

Each Illustrated 6<£ net 
Secret* of Rarth mo Sea 

lUuttnted. 8f bd. tuL 

tlNDRlAf OV«Rerl 

Oluajuis. illustrated. zi &/ iul 

Z.ODGE (Sir Oliver! 

MA.'i AND the ONIVESSB 

7 r 6d net and 3> 6d. net 
'msScnvtVALOF Mam 71 td net 
Raymond tot 6d. net. 

RAyMO>'D REVwro 6 t net. 

ModeiW Probleao 31 6J net 
Reason and BtLtEV 31 fid tuL 
The Scsstance or Faith 2s net 
RiLATivm It net 

CoVAtenoH or SUBVtVAL V »Mt 


LUCAS (E V) CH 

Reading \\KTCtd and Remem 
aniNO tSt net 

TllS CotVPO AND TtBIR FRJE-NDS 
£t If net 

TRe Life or Cilarles Lams 

a V<^a. £t If net 

At the SKRisn or Sr Ckaues 
4 St tut 

Post Bag Diytssions 7f bd net. 
VERMEfB THE MaOtCAt. S> tut. 
A \VaNBEBiE 9 IH Rout 
A VVA.VDEIIER IN Holland 
A Wanderer in London 
London Revuited (Itevued) 

A \Va.no£reb in Paris 
A \VA.NDERER in FLOIttNCI 
A \%A.NMRta jN Vesta 

Raeft 101 fid twf 
A UA-NDSER AAtaSG PtCTUREt 

Si fid. net 

E. \ LicAfs London £1 net 
The Oren Road fit net 

AI*o lUuttrated br CUbDt A. 
StttrrEAsoN AR.\VS 

let fid ML 

AUo India Paper 

Leather ju fid net 

TIB JOT or Liri fit hu. 

Leather Edition, 71 6^ mt 
Alto lodia Paper 

Leather 71 fid net 
The Centost art 
The Second Post 
F isisuit A-Nb SusnnsE 
Character a.vo Comeot 
GOOD CoMrA.Nr 
I One Day a-No Asotkeh 

I Old Lamp* for ^ew 

I LorrxRCST Harvest 

I LvcN OF THE Year 

I CvENn AND Cmbroissries 

I A Feondoj Isle 

I A Royer I Wqold Os 

I GmNe A.\D RECEtviNa 

I Her Intimte Var ett 

I EncOCNYERS AND OlVEiUIONS 

I TMLMNO TiHNCS OvER 

I ‘nuiVELLER's Luck 

I At the Sign of tkz Dots 
ViStatUTY Cooo 

Erch 3f fid net 

LfMON Verbena 
Sacntercrs rewards 

Back fir oeL 

I FrzSch Leavs 

I Encusk Leaves 

; The Barber 3 Clock Eachs net 
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LUCAS (E. V.)~e(mlwutJ 

•Tire Mors i Ser or Mei . ,»* 
OiT or A Cl£ar Sky 
Ir Docs Could Wrets 
*, . . AND SUCH Small Dot * 

' E<uh }i. 6<f. iwt. 

Stt elut Lamb (Cbsrics). 

LYND (Robert) 

The CoexLESHnj. S'* "'*• 

Rain. Raw. Co to Spam 
a Fins World 
T ire Cresn Man 
Thc Pleasures or Icnoranci 
T ill CoLbrisH 
The Littu Angc. 

•Titt Blub Lion 

Tire PtAL or OiLU 

Th» Orancb Tree 

Thi Mosty-Bot EmH 31. 6d. mtt 

•YY.' An AntholoCT of «tAy« by 

ROBERTLYNO. CJlKdbYCuXEM 
^UIU. 6 J. tut 

McOOUGAU. (WUIUra) 

An iNTEOOUCnON TO SoaAL 
PsYCHOLOcr tor. id. mtu 
National Weltabb and National 
Dicat it. wc 

Ah Oim,WB or PiraioLoor 

l«t. 6< atfC 
An Outlini op Aa.voE.MU Psvoio* 
LOOT I SI. iKt. 

Body and Mind tsr. id. nrt. 

OtuiAcrn A.ND niB Conduct op 
L liB ler. id. ivL 

Modern Materialism and Emeu* 
CENT EvoiimCN rt. id. mtt. 

Ethics and Soaib Mooern.World 
Proslems Tt. id. tut. 

The BtERcfEB or A(en 

8 c. id HCL 

aiAETCRLTNCK fMaurlcc> 

•Tire Blub Bnio it. net. 

AIao. illuAtTAted by F. Catley 

Rosinson. roc. tj net. 

OCB ETO-NTTY 6». BCf. 

Thb Unknown Ciist it. net. 

Foots sr. net. 

The Wrack op the Stobm *». wer 

The Betrothal 6» net. 

AfARr Maqoalenb 2/. net. 


MARLOnS (Cbristepber)— cent. 

Tire Jew op Malta ind Tni 
AfAStACRE AT Farm iol id. net. 
Pools toe. id. net 

Doctor Faustls 8i. id. net. 

CDnARO If Si. 6 d.net 

MASEFIELD (John) 

On the Spevwh .AIain 8c. 6 d net. 
A Sailor's Garland 31. id. net. 
Sea LiEi M Nelson's ITire 

?i 6 d.net. 


METHUEN (Sir A.) J 

An Anthology or AfoDER.N Visss 
SllAKESPEARS TO •llAROY; An 
AmhoIosY of Enjlijh Lyncs. 

' Eat/l, ClaOi, 6c. net. 

Leather, yc. 6i. ik*. 




MILNE (A. A.) 

Toad or TOad Hall 
A Pliy founded on 
Grshsme’s ' The Wind n 
Watowy*. 

TnWEWsreTMBDAYIl CoII«t*d 

Sieries ?»• id. "»• 

By Wat or Introduction • . 

Not THAT n Mattw . » 

IP I May ‘ ' 

TUB Sunny Sim , r 

The Rffl Hotsf .'fT*T»T »' 
Ohcb a Wezx 
Thb IIoudav Bound 
T ire Day's Play 
Mr. Pisa Passes By 

Bath 31. id net 

When Wb rthe V'eby VouW 

WlNNIE-THE-POOH 

Now We are Stt 

•Tire House at Pooh Oorvc* 

Each Oloitnied by E. IL Shepj«i>- 

•71. id. net. Leather. IW 6<t net. 
•nis Christopher Robin V'erss 
(■ men We were Very ^ouns 
■nd • Now We ere Sii* com- 

plcteinonevolume). 

in colour end line by & eu 
Shepard. 

The Christopher Bobih story 

luSwated by E. It ShepaRO. 


MARLOWE (Christopher) 

The Worrs la 6 rotwnea. 
Gencnl Editor, R. H. Cass. 
The Life of Marlowe sndDuNL 
Queen or Carthics St. 6 d.tni. 
Tai.ibublaime,IahdII lee idetet. 


PHE CHRISTOPHEa BOBIH BIHTK- 

SiSS b, E. H- 

Fourteen Songs WOM • "’itw Wi 

wore Very Youno' Ti.W-"«- 
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MILNE tA. A ) mnd FnASEllvSIM- 
SOS (11.) cem iiuuj 
Ttoor Btut A.VD Owe* So'KJ 
rnoM MVhw Wi wmi V£»r 

YtM.’so’ ji 6^ wt 

Tin Jose’s DsEAWm jt W ntt 

So^cs rsoM *Nomi Vie A*e &** . 

7r 64. wt. 

MoSE ‘Vm VOCNQ* SOncs 

1 7» id nit. 

T»f* 0» PtjQil id wt. 
In each caat the 'nwdi are hy 
A A htlLNE, (he tnu5>e IL 
FRASEB-SiMSosr, end the detnra. 
taom bs ~E. ll,' SttOMA. 
MiraCEU- (Abefi » 

Down to feciuTai *jf. lut. 

MORTON (K. V.) 

A L-osoos YEt* 

Itluurated. 6< ML 

Tis HuitT or Loseav 

Jt, id mC. 
Alio, ottb ScuMf Cuu bf L. 
tlvitMO. 6t. ntL 

Tm* Speu. or Lovoo'i 
Tia NtoHTS or Lo'tooi 
CLn Oats at Sea 

EaeA ji. 6J> Mi. 

Iv Surai or Evcla.so 
.(< ' ''.The Call or Evcla-vo 
9 In SCAAQI or ScOTLAhO 
Mv SeoTULvp AoAin 
'in Smch 0* troANO 
in StAMii or Wales 

Each, tllnicnted, ?i 64. mL 
NEWBOLO (Walton) 

Oemocract, Debts a.no Oua»ma. 
KEWr 'i Si W Mi. 

OMAN <Slr Chaeksl 

'TBtnos I iUvE Seen St W »•(. 
A KOTOdT or TM Art or Wat ih 
THEM lOOLCACa AO 3?S'l«S^ 

' A vob lUuirraied £i tit ml. 

S-nJDiEs IS THE NaroLtosic Wam 
gt id me 

PARTRIDGE (Erie) 

Words, W oros, IVoros < 6s. mu 
PETRIE (Sir Flinders) 

A lliSTORT or ECYTT 
In 6 Volumee. 

Vol J From mg Isr to ths 
J tVlTH DrsASTY its ms. 
Vol 11 TheXVUtha.sdXVIHth 
Dynasties et ml 

V(h. Ml XlXTft -so ^CCSto 
DY^AST lE3 l« ntt 

Vol. IV. DSYTT UNDE* THS 
ProixMAic DrsAsre 
By COWYK BEVA.V »$f. n#L 


PETlilE (Sir F»nder9)wo»i.«ard 
VeL V, Ecrrt vsotst Rotttv Ruts 
DrJ.O MiL.\e. lar mi 
VoL VI. terrr iv the Mioott 
Aces 

Or S Lavs Poole, lot mi 
,PlinxiP5 (Sir PerclralJ 

Fax \utas tu M ml. 

PICCARD (Pral. AuDusle) 

MT Fisst a\» Second ajcensicwj 
w TKE SntATosniEnE 
lUuitritrd. lei 6J net. 

RACtA.N (Lord) 

JocastaY Cams 6i ml 

The soence or Puts ar 6rf ntf 
SELLAR (TV, a) snd YEATMAN 
(R. J.) 

io66 AND Au. That 
lUtUUjted br JOILN Retvolos. 

p. net 

A.ND Nowf Au, This 
lUuitnitd br JOILA IlETNDUU. 

Ji net 

Jlout Ncnsenss 
iUoRtaiid bf Join RmoLIA 

STEVENSON (R. L.) ** 

TiaLmfu EdxedbrSirSiDNiT 
COLYLH A VoU. £aiA 6i ML 
, 8TOO. (VBUShAA) 

Tits Lin or Cii«m 6t mi 

SURTEES (R. S ) 

Handuv Ciicm 

Ma. SvoNct s Sronnso Toua 

Ask Mam-ma 

Mk. FaCTY ROMfORO’S Housos 
Plain ok RisctETSt 

lltLLtNCDOS ilAU. 

Eae/t, tUuatnted. It 64. meL 
JcmocKS's Ialwts ii.NO JOLuna 

lUMbLCX OitANCB 

illustrated, 6f net 

TAYLOR (A. E.J 

Plato s The Ma.n aio His Work 
£ i If pet 

Plato: Tiwcus a.nd caitias 

6s net 

EmiENTs or Metaphitsics 

tu id. net 


TIUJEN OMlUatn T.) 

TuE A*T or Lawn Tennis 

RetweJ EJitieit 
SiNCm and DOVBIEI 

Oath, lU'auTU.ei, 6 s. net. 
The Common Senss or Lawn 
Tennis 

LlATaC PLAY AND TtUI SMN Or THE 
Ball. £a;A, uluttteul, ft lut 
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TOrSTON fVUTT 

DtTiT Smscra r* Dta-t Nna* 

JU 6i •*- 

it*& r»p«f. **• “*• 

CStJtRllIU. ^ 

Mtttksm 5:»wiEf=»» ^ 
TKS Lm C* TW SwJT 
MiN *.va Tw* ^ 

TiaGcU««^«« 

I**p<T bo'ri*. 3 *- *”• 

CJoth, S». r _ .»! 

Miro l-AmniJ E*«T» ^ 

Addm$<« , , 

CONCtXVtSC TBt ^ 

Tib Hoosi o» tih Soct. **• 

\1EtjalANCE ‘ 

™srs-i?=£r3i 

• LMS 


WIU)E (OscirJ ^ 

Le*D AsTHia aim* * Csnre 
TUt I^wn-WT o» M«- J'; 

. 6i. M. «< 

Ta* Dt-cKEss o» Paoo» ^ ^ 

, S M .-I 

Liar WWDEaiiiK** *’g, «t. 

AW.iuyo,,VoI'™"2=^ 

AV IBEU. ncSiUVD 
TH* I»lPO«Ti.SCEC» 

A itoci « 

L-fJIvnous ' tt. ^ 

Ds PWWWSB «B<t Pkisov 

6i. M. «*• 

Esun AND LSCTCTtS 6 a. 6d. «»• 
SALDUt. A FlOMVnST TWCEDT, 
tad LA SusfTT CoOTTWA-rs 

»f. id. net. 

Saicno Paosh of 

6,.’ 6A 

Fob l«« Of THI Kwo 

51. IM(. 

VBU, OB TIB NuntHW ^ 

^VILLIAMSON tc. C.» ‘ ' 

Th* dock of Famiui Ron 

lUeU* illiuiriwd £» «*• 


^n»=.'3 CO«F»N.ONS TO MODEJN STOO.E3 

^AIN E. AtL'SO^ PIDIS. I« 6d- ««• . . 

R. I- O. KHOiis. IV. w. net. 
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TILESTON {Msrr W.J 

Dailt Stsenoth for DAn.T Nfeds 

3*. 6<t ntt. 
India Paper. Ltather, fa. mrt 

t/rfDEIUttLL (EYcIjn) 

2inwd £di(>^ 

The Ufe of ths spntr aw the 
L iFK or TO.DAV 7t 6d. net 
Man A.NO nn Sitfeil'uti.'r.u. 

71. tJ. net. 

The CoLDpi Seqitncs 
P aper' board*. 31. 6tt. nett 
Cloth, se. net. 

MrxEO Pasture : E*aa]r* and 
Addreiaea 5f. nrT. 

CONCEtunNO THE iNNOt tjFS 

a*, net. 

The House or TTsSauu at. nrc- 
VZEUCHANGE (.MJchel) 

Suara : The Fomiooew Ctty 

lUitatrated. Sf. bd. net. 

WARD (A. GO 

•TA’SHTtEtH CnmniF LmAtmts 
S*. net. 

The KiHTiEBT-Twwnes s»- net, 
Landkae^ c< ^7EsrEI<.N LrmtA' 
TVRE $»."«. 

Aaierican LrrssAnms 7*. hi. net 
What is thu Lies I s< «<. 
iSa Feouc and the Gcmei A 
CENTEHAny Study or Ouaixs 
' iJUa 5A net. 


WILDE {Oscar] 

Loro Artowj Sato.*^ Crijii av3 
n?s t'e^jmerr of Af* W. H- 
’ . 61. 6i «i. 

Tie iXanss or Pacpa 

jt. bi net. 

Poran e>. 6J. tat. 

I.ADy Wisdejumfre’s Fan 

6». bd net. 

A WOSUN OF Sio IsiPOKTAsa 

6 ». 6 d. nfl- 

An Ideal Hl-sbasd fir. fid. net- 
The I atroRTANCs or Deinu EAa.'fESt 
. > fir. fid. net. 

A House op P9megra.nates 
• . ' fir. fid. net. 

I*rrl.NTtONS fir. fid. nrr. 

T>E PsoFUVBir and Peisoiv Lettew 

fir. fid tut. 

Essays aso Lectwie* 6*. fid. nef. 
SALortl. A FLOtiom\s TVacedT, 
arid La Sainte CDtmTiAA.NE 

sr. fid. net. 

S«m» Prose of Oscar Whjsb 
61. fid. tut. 

Art a-no DecoRAYioN 

fir. fid. art. 

For LOVt OF THE Kiso 

31 . "ti. 

VOtA. OR THE NlinUSTS 

6r, fid, net. 

EmLIAMSOM (O. C.) ” 

Till BOOK OF Famiue Rosk 
TVichlp dlustrated. £3 S>. art. 


METHUEN'S CO.MTANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 
Sfajn. E. Au-Ison Peem. i*r. fid. net. 
Germany. J. Bitmeu- ij*. net, 

Italy. E. C. Gardner. iU. fid. art 
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